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Tiie Fernlcy Lecture as delivered m Mnnchestei last year 
was the barest outline of what is contained in the 
present volume I undertook the delivery of it at that 
time to meet an emergency, and had to make what pre- 
paration I could while greatly pressed by other and 
more immediato duties It was a condition of my under- 
taking the task at all then that the publication of 
the Lectuie should follow at some latei period To the 
Trustees of the Eeinley Board I am gieatly obliged for 
the indulgence which has been so patiently extended 
*to me 

The subjects treated m this volume are, some of 
them, difficult, and they do not lend themselves readily 
to popular exposition Yet that is what I have here 
attempted I have desired to help the people of England 
to realise to themselves, as far as may be, the religious and 
philosophical standpoint of many of the people of India, 
and I have tried to do this m language as little technical 
as possible. Agam and again, while writing these pages, I 
have almost despaired, but the attempt is well worth 
making, and he who best succeeds will have done an im- 

Yll 
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portaut work of mediation between East and West It is 
especially wortli wlide to impress upon English Christians 
the idea that the work of evangelising India is one that 
will make demand on their best intelligence and their 
most patient enthusiasm Missionary bucccsb in the West 
— m West Afiiea and the West Indies — was swift and ex- 
citing, but it is a fai cry from Ihoie to India It is a change 
from simplicity to complexity, fiom animalism and the 
lower forms of emotionalism to the environment of the 
subtlest forms of philosophy, from the crudest and most 
fluid social oiganisation to the most elaborate and the 
most ngid Changed conditions regime changed methods 1 
The people of India must not be expected in an horn to 
shed the assumptions of a lifetime inherited from centuries, 
as a snake sheds its skin. Casual, rapid, emotional work 
can afford no hope of wide and worthy success among the 
Hindus. Head and heart both aio required for the greut 
enterprise m India, and the former as much as the latlei 
It will be a great gam when the churches of this land 
have made this plain to themselves, and planned their 
campaign suitably to the special character of then, 
enterprise. 

I do not claim any ongiuahty for this volume I 
cannot trace all my obligations The reading of many 
jears has entered mto me, and found confirmation and 
illustration m long intercourse among the people of India 
I would here make acknowledgment of much indebtedness 
which I am unable more particularly to specify I have 
had the great advantage of reading two recent volumes by 
brother missionaries in South India, and to these I hftve 
again and again been indebted One is a small volume, 
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onl) published in India, by the Rev. E W Thompson, M A , 
on The Teaching of Sivdnn Vuildnanda , and the other, 
a larger volume, by the Rev. T E Slater, on The Higher 
Hinduism tn relation to Christianity These boohs aio 
worth tlio attention of many besides missionaries. And no 
water on Indian thought can afford to overlook Principal 
Gough’s most valuable booh, The Philosophy of the Upani- 
shads. 

For the Index at the cud of this volume I am indebted 
to a fnend who desires to be unnamed, but whose kindness 
muBt not go without grateful acknowledgment 

HENRY IRIGtt. 
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SOME LEADING IDEAS OF 
HINDUISM 


■jntrotoictorg 

It will be my business m this lecture to lead you along 
unaccustomed paths, and to ask you to breathe an un- 
familiar air. To the Englishman whose interests are 
mainly religious, India geneially presents itself as a land 
of innumerable temples, peopled by gods of strange name 
and forbidding feature He pictures to himself the 
gathering of dark-slunned devotees at religious festivals, 
8\\ arming multitudes of them, each nith the symbol of Ins 
deity blazoned on his forehead, and often obtiuded also on 
Ins arms and breast He sees idol-cars and swinging 

hooks, priests and dancing girls, instruments and incense , 
ho gazes on the foims, distorted and malodorous, of 
lupnerous ascetics , he hears the weird chanting of 
frequently arriving pilgrims, the busy clamour of multi- 
tudinous tongues, and he says to himself, “ This is 
Hinduism” Nothing could seem moie unreflecting, 
nothing less devout The people appear to be the victims 
of a silly but cheerful superstition — a superstition which, 
however degrading, supplies them, m its organised form, 
with the most festno and picturesque da; s of their life 


x 
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Some Leading Ideas of Hinduism 

AU this, however, is bub the scenic and popular Bide 
of Hinduism, that which gathers the crowd and evokes 
the enthusiasm, which appeals to the young, pleases the 
old, and binds the women m convinced adherence But 
Hinduism is, of course, much moie than all this At the 
back of all the show and movement of temple services and 
religious fairs there aie great controlling ideas, ideas 
inherited from centuries, and now transformed into tho 
fundamental assumptions of tho people's whole thought 
and life. This becomes evident immediately when one 
converses with them on the seeming extravagances and 
puerilities of their religious observances Let a young 
missionary, for instance, standing m front of an idol 
temple, expostulate with the people on the dishonour done 
to God and the degradation brought on man, by the 
practice of idolatry They will listen with patience and 
the most punctilious courtesy He may point to the 
ugliness of the image, and they will not resent it , he may 
assert its helplessness, and they will not deny it, he 
may insist that God is one, and they will all instantly 
acquiesce. But when he thinks they are impressed they 
conclude the conversation by saying — " You have spoken 
true words God is one, and God is here, m this image , here, 
therefore, as custom dictates and convenience suggests, sve 
worship Him ” Then the young missionary knows that 
idolatry, which had seemed to him the supreme evil 
against which he must fling himself, is only the symbol of 
something subtler and more elusive far — Pantheism ! Not 
that his village hearers understand Pantheism They can 
neither expound it nor defend it, but that which .Pan- 
theism means is of the very fibre of all their thinking 
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about God, and until that is changed the worship of 
idols will seem natuial and inevitable Oi, again, tins 
young missionary, visiting one of the gieat fane, will 
stumble on an ascetic holding his arm high in an He is 
told that foi a dozen years that arm has been held thus, 
in spite of all laws of gravitation, until the whole body 
lias become distorted and the man has lost the power 
to recall the devoted limb Heie, then, lie sees another 
• of the extravagances of popular Hinduism, and common 
humanity compels him to protest against such feaiful self- 
torture. But w'hat sa} s the man himself ? " I am trying 

to cut slioit the eight} -four ! ” That is ciyptic , but when 
the foreigner inquires he finds himself face to face with 
the wend but enthralling doctnne of tiansmigration 1 
Then, if he be wise, he will cease to fight meicly or mainly 
with the phenomena of Hinduism, and begin to deal with 
those gieat ideas winch produce and control them 

It is the purpose of this lecture to set forth some of 
these great ideas Hinduism is not a homogeneous whole, 
lending itself readily to definition or description Perhaps 
it is now, as Baith suggests, next to impossible to say 
whnt Hinduism really is, where it begins and wheie it 
ends 1 It certainly includes within itself many incon- 
gruous and diverse elements, derived from widely diffeient 
sources, and to an extent beyond parallel it is split up 
luto sects, each of wlucb has its separate shibboleth, its 
distinctive ntual, and its peculiar discipline. But there is 
a heritage of teaching which is common to all , and there 
are, besides, certain other doctrines winch, if not accepted by 
all, have yet influenced all piofoundly, and may be fairly 
1 The Religions India, pp 153, 154 
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said to be characteristic of the nation It is with some 
of those common doctnnes, such as transmigration, and 
Eome of those other doctuue3 fiom which no Hindu really 
escapes, even if he does not subscribe to them, such as 
Vedautic Pantheism, that I shall try to deal in the 
following pages 

It will not, I think, be denied that there ts room and 
•need for the Christian Church to deal icith such tojncs 
The world is rap’dly d raving closer together, and the 
thoughts of Asia are beginning m many wayB to send over 
nn arresting challenge to Europe and America. Mr 
Meredith Townsend has rery properly pointed out tbaf, 
while increase of communication between the continents 
makes it easier foi us to pour m on Asia as a flood our 
science and literature and religion, it also “ facilitates the 
reflex action of Asiatic ideas on Euiope.' 1 If in the 
growing wealth and luxury of the West men are losing 
their hold on a personal God and chafing at a religion 
that imposes sharp restraints and preaches self-denial, they 
will be likely enough to lend an indulgent ear to those 
doctrines of the East, which reduce God from a Personal 
Will to a mere pervading essence, which permit a shifting 
basis of morals, and gu e to every man an indefinitely long 
probation, with assured sahation at the end. Perhaps the 
danger may not be exigent, but few who can judge will 
deny that it is real 

There is, how e\ er, a fact of far more urgent importance 
The Christian propaganda in India is steadily extendmg, 
and it is essential that the Church m the West should 
make clear to itself the unique difficulty of the enterprise 
1 Ana and Europt, p. 137 
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to v\ lncli it stands committed, nnd in tlio light of that new 
knowledge should rcucw its methods and tram itself 
to truer appreciation'; nnd more icasonablc expectations 
That Christianity 1ms won substantial success m India 
is beyond a doubt, nnd ciei} new census makes the 
fact more impress c It would be strange if it weie 
otherwise, for many outside foiccs me, incidental!} nnd 
unintentional!}, co-operating with the distinctneh 
Chustian forces winch nre at work there. But the 
great deeisixe conlhct between Hinduism nnd Christianity 
hns still to take place, nnd while m that conlhct spiritual 
experience nnd organised human kindness will play’ an 
essential nnd incalculably important part, the kindest nnd 
* longest nnd most cnticnl light will be one of fundamental 
ideas It is impel at i\e, theicfoie, tlmt the Chnstinn 
Church should, for itself, learn as much as may be of 
the strength nnd subtlety of tlio s) stems it must needs 
encounter. It will then seek, ns ne\ei befoie, to ensuro 

that those to whom it commits the responsibilities of 
actual vrnrfnio shall liaac the fullest equipment, not only 
of mmsionmy real, but of s}mpatlietic knowledge Poi 
it must ne\er be forgotten that Hinduism is a lenlly gieat 
system Not at Borne, nor yet at Ephesus, nor even in 
Athens, did the Apostle Paul e\er encounter such a 
s}stem ns meets us m India The s) stems represented 
by thoso names were nil born after Hinduism, and they' 
have now been so long dead that any reference to them 
to-day is raerel} a inference to very ancient history. But 
Hinduism lives on Age has not deca}cd it, rivals lmao 
not* destroyed it It pioperly demands, theiefore, fiom 
any who dream of supplanting it, the respect of thoughtful 
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attention It is a pleasuie to acknowledge that Indian 
missionaries, of all names, aie giving such attention to 
it increasingly They confess to themselves that really 
impressive criticism — such criticism as will move a strong 
man or a great nation — can only come from the sym- 
pathies, appreciations, and disappointments of an esoteric 
i tew They lealise, I think, bettei than ever befoie, that 
without this no body of men, however zealous and deter- 
mined they may otherwise be, can hope to rouBe Hinduism 
or any other system to its utmost resistance and thus 
compass its final defeat. 

Of all teaching compiebended within the system of u 
Hinduism, the most impoitnnt and the most difficult is 
the Vedanta philosophy It is not among the HmduB by 
any means a universally accepted philosophy, but it is by 
far the most pervasively influential, and even those who 
would not formally subsenbe to it aie nevertheless largely 
peimeated by it. It is m that philosophy that Christ- 
ianity will find its latest, subtlest, most aleit and most 
tenacious antagonist in India , and it is for that reason 
that I have tried to fix attention upon it in these pages. 
It has not been possible for me to treat it in any sense 
exhaustively, I shall be thankful if, to some extent, I 
have dealt with it suggestively In all that has been 
wntten, I have had in nnnd not merely the Christian 
churches of this land, but the people m India, with many 
of whom I was privileged for a period of twenty-five years 
to hold intimate and affectionate intercourse Even when 
I have not refeired to it, I have tried always to see their 
point of view, to appeciate their reasons, and to do justice 
to their aims I trust nothing has been set down which 
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misrepresents their positions ns I am sme that no 
criticism has escaped me winch is not bom of sjmpithy 
nml desire foi tmlli India will )ct lia\e a gleat 
influence on Clnistnmty. The people of that Innd, 
released from the tlnolthng pup of Ved.*mtisin, will 
elucidate and emphasise some aspects of Chi ist’s teaching 
which ha\c not jet made their due appeal to the people 
of the West, so tint we, without them, cannot bo mado 
' perfect E\ei) thing that hastens then emancipation and 
mgathcimg has \ulue, and I pi a) that this lecture may 
help to that end 





PART I 
Utansmtgvatton 



"And Ilia disciples asked Him, saying, Rabbi, who did sm, tins man, 
or lus parents, tliat lie should be bom blind 1 ” — John ix 2, 

"I the Lord search the heart, I try tho reius, even to gne every man 
according to lus wajs, according to the fruit of lus doings” — J fh xui 
10 (R V ) 

“ Who plants mangoes, mangoes shall ho cat , 

Who plants thorn bushes, thorns shall wound his feet.” — 

Indian Peoaemj 

“Man is only what he becomes— profound truth , but bo becomes only 
what he is— truth still more profound ’ — Aaiifl's Jodi nal, p 40 

“ We shape enriches tho joy or fear 
Of winch the coming life is made, 

And fill our future atmosphere 
With sunsluue or with shade 

Tho tissues of tho life to bo 
Wo wea\e with colours all our own, 

And m tho field of destiny 
We reap as toe hare sown 

Still shall the soul around it call 
Tho sliadows which it gathered here. 

And, painted on the eternal wall, 

The past shall reappear — WniTTIEn 

“My son, tho world is daik with griefs and graacs, 

So dark that men cry out against the heavens.” — 

Tennyson 

“Tho clonds which ruo with thunder sliko 
Our thirsty souls with rain. 

The blow mast dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain ’ 

“Iu whom we have our redemption, the forgiaencss of onr sins ” — 

Col i 14 

"Can it be true, the grace He is declaring t 

Oh, let ns trust Him, for His words arc furl 
Man, what is this, aud why art thou despairing f 
God shall forgne thee all but thy despair — 

F ’A H M\ ers, “St Paul." 
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Be not deceived, God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man 
powctli, that shall he also reap — Git vi 7 

Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 

And wlmt we have been makes us what we are 

Thou vrast a God that forgavest them, though Thou toohast 
vengeance of their doings — Psatii xeir 8 

We begin with an idea which is universal among the 
Hindus, but which also stretches far beyond them 
Probably no theory has ever had a longer life or wider 
acceptance than the theory of transmigration How it 
began or where nobody quite knows, but it has been 
discovered m varying foirus among people as widely 
sundered m distance as the Noi th American Indians and 
the negroes of the Gold Coast, &b widely sundered m 
civilisation as the ancient Egyptians and the aboiigmes 
of Australia, as widely sundered m capacity as the old 
philosophers of Gieece and the Dajaks of Borneo, and 
ub widely sundeied m creed ns the Kabbahstic Jews and 
the MamcluennB A theory winch has reckoned among 
its adherents, though m different senses and with unequal 
emphasis, such men as Pythagoras and Empedocles, Plato, 
Plotinus, and Ongen, and which m more modern times has 
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greatlv attracted (to name no other) the strong mind of 
Lessing, 1 has had a remarkable history 

But the doctrine of transmigration has found its most 
congenial home in Asia, and Asia otves it to India. How 
it det eloped there is matter of much conjecture It seems 
quite certain that the early Aryan settlers m India held no 
such belief. In the Big Yeda, a collection of hymns 
representing the best literary activity of the Aryans for 
some hundreds of years 2 after their settlement, there is not 
a trace of it s Perhaps these emigrants found the doctrine 
in crude suggestion among the aborigines, but even so they 
were slow to adopt it and slower still to elaborate it For, 
it is not until we reach the Upamshad penod of Indian 
literature, some six centuries before Christ, that we find 
the doctrine m its complete development. By that time, 
howe\ er, it was firmly established, and it has ei er since 
held unquestioned sway “ rhere is peihaps no more 
remaihable fact in the history of the human mind than 
that this strange doctrine, ne\ er philosophically demon- 
strated, should have been regarded as self-eudent for 
2500 years to every philosophical school or religious sect 
m India, excepting only Materialists ” 4 It was somewhere 
between the sixth and fourth centuries bc that Buddha 

1 “ Why should cot every individual roan have existed more than once 
upon this world 1 Is this hypothesis so UjghalV merely because it is the 
oldest ! Why should I cot come back as often as I am capable of 
acquiring fresh knowledge, fresh exp*rt^«s , — The fkff.tJ'i on of the 
lln mi Taee, 91, 95, S3 Translated by F W Robertson. 

* SaiJ-iI Lite-at.re, by A A. Macdcnell, p 15 

5 Perhaps there is one, bnt that is doub ful, and in any case so slight 
as to be ol small consideration “ Its earliest form is found in the 5a/qy3dAo 
Bear mana, where the notion of being bom again after death and dying 
repeatedly is coupled with that of retribution." — Macdcnell, p 223 

4 Sanskrit Literati re, p. 3S7 
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Arose. Whatever ch-o of h’ 5 aueesh.il creed he repudi itcd, 
he adopted tip theor \ of t’-uiMmgration wholc-he-irlull), 
«mnpl\ uiodtf) nu: tt in such detnl ns thereat of Ins svstcin 
necc-stt .toil Ihrough Imu it prsod foith out of I mini 
nnd found an abiding honm in Thibet and Tnilii), in 
Ccn ti at Apia and Southern Sibcm.in Cc)lon, Eurinah and 
Sum, m Cimn, nnd even m J ipm It is thus clear that 
tianp'uigratio’i is no worn-out speculation, a mere cuuositj 
of ancient belief It is the unhesitating and fundamental 
assumption of more than half the human race to-day, To 
tell any of these people that they never lived before, and 
that after death the) will perhaps ne\er nppeir on eaith 
again, would he to discredit one’s self in their C)es as a 
simpleton, or to degrade one’s self as an mlidel Though the 
stronghold of the doctrine is m the East, it is beginning to 
miadc ihe West also Alike m German) , England, and tho 
United States, men and women are discussing it increasingly, 
and are telling themselves that it is ceitainl) interesting 
and not wholly unconvincing What, then, is this theor) 7 
What arc its attractions and support ? Wherein lies its 
weakness ? 


I 

Whatever may have been the origin of the transmigra- 
tion theor), it is undoubtedly an attempt to interpret 
suffenng Tho burden that oppresses tho Hindu is not sm, 
but existence and its attendant miseries. Like all tho 
rest of us, he finds himself swathed m m)stery There is 
the ni)sterv of physical pain "so acute sometimes that 
it seems the one oiei-mastenng reaht) m a world of 
shadows,” and of mental depression "so deadl) that it 
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wo shall be then, why may tcc not turn the process backward * 
What if to-day and eveiy day were determined in principle 
and detail by what we were before? If thiB life be, 
peichance, the fruitage of a previous life, then is the riddle 
solved — inequality is explained pain must be retribution, 
pleasure reward, and justice is for ever vindicated 1 

It is an illuminating guess If it be true, the 
successful man is rendeied for ever indifferent to the envy 
of Ins neighbours, for has he nob earned his prosperity ? 
While the unfortunate man is no longer stung into yet 
acuter suffering by a rankling suspicion of injustice, but 
learns to submit with acquiescence to that which he 
assumes he must ha\e deserved, even to the uttermost 
fai thing of it But apart fiom the comfort which this 
doctrine is felt to bring — the serene complacency and the 
soothing resignation — are there not other possibilities m it ? 
Is it not a mighty moral engine, an incentive to virtue, 
a deterrent to nee ? When I look at the great and pro- 
sperous, I am surely encouraged to hope that by careful 
conduct 7 too may enjoy the boon which has come to them 
Is not the path cleai, the goal certain? On the other 
hand, the misery around me, and nob least my own, is a 
perpetual warning against evil 

It is thus, that on the suiface and at first sight, this 
doctrine strikes most men But let us contemplate it a 
little more closely, and set down for ourselves some of its 
necessary assumptions To begin with, it cleat hj demands 
an eternity behind as well as before What I suffer or 
enjoy now is, according to the hypothesis, the result of 
that » which I was and did then, but that which I was 
then was necessitated by what I had been the birth before 
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that, and so on indefinitely. Where would you stop? 
You are at once committed to nu eternal scries of ante- 
cedents, an endless (and begmmngless) chain of cause and 
effect, each link of winch hangs on the preceding, and the 

whole on ? Such a position, as Professor Orr has said, 

is " unthinkable and affords no resting-place for the reason." 1 
Further, if births are eternal, so also mud the souls he m 
which these unbeginning causes shall woik out their uu- 
endmg effects. When, therefore, a child is born, we are 
not to understand that a new soul is created What has 
happened is that an eternal entity — one of an innumerable 
company — has just taken on a fresh embodiment. * 

Nay, but as when one layetb 
His worn out robes away , 

And taking new ones, sayetli, 

“ These will I w ear to-day 1 ” 

So puttelh by the spmt 
Lightly its garb ot flesh, 

And passetb to inherit 
A residence afresh * 

Once more, the soul is not restricted in its cmlodimcnts — 
that is a third assumption of the transmigration theory 
This may seem less wildly incredible, perhaps, if we re- 
member how fundamentally the Hindu conception of " soul ’ 
differs from our own. To us “ soul ” is the essential man 
personality that knows itself, “ the ‘ l ’ of individual ex- 
perience, that reasons, wills, loves, and hates, and w hicl 

1 ChnsUanVtcw of God and the World, pp 115, 116 E\ en S’ankarachlrya 
in a moment of candour, ridicules the idea of cause producing and bcinj 
produced by its own effect, through an eternal senes, and says it would b 

tndIw -’ cbaln blind meD leading other blind men ’’—FeMnta 
S&lras (S B E ), n in 37 n 

1 The Scmj Celestial — Edwin Aehold 
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finds m the human bodily organism the only instrument 
thiougli which it can properly expiess itself It does not 
occur to us that a self-conscious intelligence can unite 
itself haimoniously with any other than the human type 
of physique In all lands and thiougli all recoided tunes 
the diffeience between even the lowest human and the 
highest animal has been so fundamental and insistent, that 
tho ultimate commingling of the two has been regarded by 
us as one of the fixed impossibilities, of the same class as the 
union of fiie and water, or light and darkness But to the 
Hindu this is lank nonsense, because of Ins conception of 
sofil For to him “ soul ” is not the Ego That he giades 
ns matter, a veiy subtle differentiation of it, but still 
matter It is the impalpable threefold sheath of the soul, 
but not tho soul, its psychic body 1 meiely, accompanying 
it through all its wanderings. What, then, is the soul 
itself ? It is simply the vital principle that runs through 
Natui e, "which is without thought, emotion, will, self- 
consciousness, or indeed any othei quality whatevei except 
that of extension and life,” 2 Such a principle may, from 
the absence of any definite qualities of its own, easily 
invest itself m any shape requued, even as watei suits 
itself to any vessel that is at hand to contain it To the 
Hindu the human is not a separate and supenoi category. 

1 This psychic body is called sOlshna farfm, and is made of three sheaths 
tho cogmtional {injndnamayaloia), tho sensorial {manamayaJvfa), tho 
respirator} (yrdnamayakoia) Cf Jacob, Hindu Pantheism, pp 63-67 

* Croziers llidory qf Intellectual Development, p 86 Tho author adds 
“That in theso Hindu philosophies Soul must mean something of this hind 
would, on rctlcction, be evident, if from uotlung else, from this fact alone, 
\uu, that) all their systems, iu which it is tho object of the mhndual to 
•ante with the Universal Soul, require for their logical hamion} and com* 
1 ’euneas Bomo schome of transmigration ond re incarnation after death ” 

2 
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All life is one. Between human and animal on the one 
side, and human and Dame on the other, as also between 
human and insentient, there is no impassable gulf fixed. 
The soul may crawl as a snake, bloom as a flower, roam as 
a tiger, writhe like a demon, or reign ns a god No 
embodiment is incongruous or impossible. The whole 
unirerse is a collection of abodes, each prepared to offer 
temporaiy accommodation to some vagrant soul that has 
been pursuing its way from times eternal, and must continue 
to wander through ages incalculable In that pilgrimage 
the soul passes through many climates, occupies sti-nigel) 
contrasted homes, lives through the most bewildering] > 
dnersified experiences. Now it is the huuter, then it is the 
prey Here it is the criminal, there it is the r ictim of tin? 
crane. Now it aspires to the Divine, then it glories m the 
bestial, and anon it is aflame with devilry At one time it 
emerges into paradise, then it plunges luto purgatory. 

Who toiled a slave mat come anew a Prince 
For gentle worthiness and merit won , 

Who ruled a King mav wander eartli in rags 
For things done and undone 

Higher than Indra's vou may lift tour lot. 

And sink it lower than the worm or guat , 

The end of manv ruvmd lues is this, • 

The end of mj nad* that 1 

But every condition is transitory If the soul reaches t 
anywhere and at any time a happy embodiment, and sa\si 
within itself “Here would I abide" — even while it 
speaks the wheel turns, and it is projected into another 
Hell is temporary, but not less so » heaven? Into, 
1 The Light cf Asul, • 
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whatever state I am boin, I am born only to die, but 
that does not mean rest, for I die only to be bom It 
is a weaiy see-saw — amvmg but to depait, departing 
but to return How long this has gone on I do not 
know How much longei it must continue I cannot tell. 

Onlj, while turns the wheel invisible, 

No pause, no peace, no stnjmg place can he, ^ 

Who mounts may fall, who falls wall mount , the spokes 
Go round unceasingly 1 

The sages speak of “the eighty-four" Nobody can tell 
how they make their calculation I only know the} mean 
Eighty-four lakhs of births — eight million four bundled 
thousand 1 AVliat a prospect, for me or foi any one 1 If 
only the pilgrimage could be seen to lead an} where > 
If it would surely, however slowly, carry us forward and 
upward! But there is no assurance. Nothing appears 
but infinite uncertainty Souls are continually transgiess- 
mg what seemed to be their catcgoiy, leaping fioni deity 
to devil, being piecipitated fiom sentient to insentient 3 

n 

Is there, then, no cleai law determining for us the 
sequence of our bn tbs ? “ There is,” says the Hmdu 
“and that law is Karma” But what is Karma? The 
word means “action,” that which has been done , 5 and 

1 The Light cf Asia 

5 Lnhadam?ijahx Ujmnuhad, 1 1 n. 16 , Murdnl-a Up I u 10 
* The Karma — all that total of a Soul 
Vfluch is the things it did, the thoughts it had, 

The ‘self’ it wove — with woof of yicwVss time, 

Crossed on the warp of invisible acts — 

The outcome of lnra on the Universe — Edwis Anson? 
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the doctrine that it enfolds is this — die deed dcLi mines 
the destiny It is the Hindu's waj of sating, and sajuig 
with terrific emphasis, what the Hew Testament also 
tells ns — “ Whatsoet cr a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap” But he sajs it with a difference. In attributing 
e\ erytbmg that is 01 happens to the predetermining power 
of Karma, he does not in the least mean to indicate a 
method of moral goxernment ordained by the so\ercign 
and righteous will of God He is rather enunciating a 
law of subjective necessity which determines absolutely 
and inexorably not only the events, but also the bias of 
every life that appears Karma is regarded as the etbie&l 
expression, by anticipation, of that fundamental law winch 
we now know as the Persistence of Force. Ho deed is" 
lost It may be foi gotten Its effects may not begin 
to manifest themsehes at once, or for a long time* But 
it has created a new energy of merit or dement which 
some time, some how, but quite inevitably, will work itself 
out m the bistoiy of the souL In the embodiment which 
may come to ns at any guen change , 1 m the events and 
environment of that embodiment, in the temper and 
capacity which we exhibit m it, there is nothing haphazard 
My Karma — that which I have been and done in times 
nnremembered — has determined all with absolute pre- 
cision. However perplexed I may be at that which 
befalls me, I am to resolve my perplexity by remem- 
benng that all this stream of experiences has its origin 
and strength in the resen oir of my accumulated works 


.. “ through the Kanna of the past that the individual entity is 

hDm “ C0Uplc * hose heredl ty and surroundings r ffer‘the 
required conditions to carry on the development from lower to higher ” 
— • Sirih by F Arundale, S 
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Whatever my lot, theiefore, it is self-created “ What living 
cieature slays or is slam? What living creature destioys 
or is preserved? Each is his own destroyer or pieservei, 
as ho follows evil or good ” My caste, my country, my 
mciease, my deciease, the gladness that makeB me dance, 
the sonow that swims my eyes — all are alike m this, that 
I have somehow shaped them for myself The garment 
of cncumstance which at any moment I happen to wear, 
be it coarse and chafing, 01 a comfort and an adornment, 
has been woven by my own hands, and I cannot decline 
to weai it. I have by my own deed enthroned n power 
which I cannot see, but from which I cannot escape It 
is impossible to define it, but it is equally impossible to 
defeat it 

Ye suffer from yourselves None else compels, 

None other holds j ou that yo li\e and die, 

And whirl upon the wheel, and hug and kiss 
Its spokes of agony, 

Its tire of tears, its nave of nothingness 

The unerring certainty with which Karma works is 

a topic to which Indian literature of all grades recurs 

continually “ As among a thousand cows a calf will 

find its mother, so the deed previously done will find 

and follow its doer” So Bays the MaMbh&mta The 

idea has crystallised itself into one word — Adnshta, a 

woid which is very frequently on the lips of Hindus, and 

is the popular synonym for Karmtu It means “the 

unseen,” which is believed to shadow us everywhere, 

control us always. This has been strikingly expressed 

in the same epic, the MaMbh&rata, thus — 

I 

Yes, all the deeds that men have done 
In light of day, before the sun, 
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Or \eiled beneath the gloom of night, 

The good, the bid, the v, rong, the light — 
These, though forgotten, reappear, 

And travel, silent, in their rear 


Thus Karma is made to explain all and determine all 
Action, whether good 01 bad, compels a new embodiment, 
m which the bad may be punished and the good rewarded 
and as we cannot live and not act, the weary pilgnm sees 
not where his wandeung is to end. At no period can 
the soul repose assured “ The very merit that wins 
a sojourn m paiadise or the lank of a divinity must 
sooner or latei be exhausted, and the bankrupt soul 
descend to a lower spheie ” 1 Wlnthei, then, at last? 
Is there, peicliance, a last ? Is there anywhere a final 
home, where the wanderer may find “ sleepe after toyle, 
port after stormie seas, ease after warre”? If so, wheie 
is it and how may it be reached ? And is there, possibly, 
a short cut to that home? These are questions which 
have goaded India into speculation. How could it be 


otherwise ? They appeal to eveiy single Hindu who hni 
ever known pain, or sorrow, or disappointment, witl 
a dnectuess and urgency that are simply mesistible. 

But apart altogether fiom the personal interest wind 
these doctrines compel, there is that in them which dial 
lenges the most earnest attention of men of huger view 
philosophers and all who try to find the heait of thing! 
and see them as a whole For Kama, it is taught, icgu- 
lates not only the destiny of the individual, but the orign 
and dei elopmeut of everything m the world It is the kej 
to the Hindus Weltanschauung _ lt „ here he begu* hu 

' C ° QSh S Vh ' l0S °Phy o/ the Upanuhads, p 22 


t 
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interpretation of the universe All the operations of nature 
are, in Ins leckoning, the lesults of the good 01 bad deeds 
of the aggiegate of souls peiformed in then vanous 
embodiments The penodie dissolution and reconstitution 
of woilds is, on the grand scale, analogous to the death and 
re-bnth of individual souls, and is to be accounted foi m 
the same way 1 In a sense of his own the Hindu uses 
Paul’s woids, and tells us that" the whole cieation,” driven 
by Kaima through successive changes, finding no lespite 
and know nig no lest, “ groaneth and travaileth in pam with 
us ” 2 — waiting for deliverance 
• Bn tli and death, death and birth — this is to the Hindu 
the fugue of the Universe , often dismal, sometimes madden- 
’ ing, and to all common seeming eternal. 

Ill 

Wheioin, then, lies the attraction of such a theory ? 
Well, it is claimed foi it that it “lebuilds content with the 
univeise,” and dismisses for evei the ghastly nightmaie of 
a predominant injustice Things may be bad and cruel, 
but with this hypothesis they are, at least, no longer con- 
fusing The world may be ** led m tooth and claw with 
ravine," but at any rate law is working eveiywheie, in- 
telligibly and with precision In spite of all appearances, 
men are not really the hapless sport of some “ Sultan m the 
sky,” whose mood dictates his measures and who is alike 
incalculable and irresponsible So, though our lot be mis- 
fortune and bitterness, there is no longer added the torment- 
ing suspicion of a chronic injustice For the first and 

1 Gf Sanskrit Literature, pp 3SS, 389 

a Romans via 22 (R Y margin) 
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highest claim of the hypothesis to credit is this —that it 
substitutes the patient impersonal piocesses of law, which 
admit neither of partiality nor error, for the uncertainty 
and liazaid of justice by personal volition This Karmic 
justice, once postulated, is made to do its work with the 
most uncompromising thoroughness. “ For stealing giatn 
a man becomes a iat for stealing honoy a stinging 
insect . . for stealing meat a vulture " 1 Such is the 

grotesque penal cod# piomulgatcd by Maim, and there is 
much more like it Ho who is cruol m this bntli will 
appear as a tiger m the next , who steals a homo, wishing 
to go faster than ho ought, will next time be bom lame, 
unable to go as fast as ho would , who purloins porfumos 
now must reappear as a musk rat, more odorouB than lie 
desires. Now all this, however fantastic in expression, ib 
at least clear and unassailable m principle It is the strong 
affirmation of justice at the heart of things — a justice that 
never errs and never fails If it be true, wc are told, 
“ puzzledom " is at end, and resignation becomes easy It 
may be so We are at present Bimply putting the case of 
those who accept the hypothesis They are “ consoled ’’ 
to think that no sufleung falls unearned. They seem to 
think that acquiescence is easier if the whipped victim can 
be assured that, though ho does not remember it, ho refilly 
did at some time or another commit a crime 

But the transmigration doctrine has another attraction. 
It is claimed for it that it not only rehabilitates Justice but 
also finally enthrones Hope It is held to imply the promise 
that spirit must ultimately conquer matter and all the evil 
that clings to it The journey may bo long and weaqy, the 

1 /XU05 0 / Manu, jcii 02, 03, 05 
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ebbs may seem as frequent as tho titles, but some wbeie, 
some time, the spmt will work itself free, and escape its last 
tenement to greet its source in eteinal union Tluotigh 
whateiei stiess of pain and change and conflict, however 
prolonged, cvci) soul is to win the goal at last Tlicie is 
to be, in the end, no hopeless straggler, none that finally 
misses his way E\ery life in the woild, howe\ei meanly 
embodied and however far from the goal, is permitted on 
this hypothesis to say witlnn itself — 

I shall arrive ! What time, what circuit first, 

I ask not. 1 

• Transmigration is therefore a doctrine of universal lestora- 
tion — of restoration, professedly, by long slow’ pm gallon 
Hindus sometimes contrast this with the Clnistian teaching 
of *' denial sin" To them, they say, that doctune means 
the defeat of God That all men should at last, fai off, be 
saved — that, they tell us, w'ould be to the eternal gloiy or 
God Or that God should ciush out of His universe those 
who nio finally impenitent and meoingible, and then reign 
for ever supreme and unchallenged Lord — that , they say, 
would be intelligible and not unreasonable But that there 
should be a section of God’s creatures who will not 3 leld 111 
love 1101 bow m fear, who obey 011I3 under compulsion and 
sliriek out defiance e\en while they obe) — that they legaid 
as an abhorrent view, committing men to the anticipation 
of an eternal discord in the music of the sphcies A con- 
sideration like this, while it serves the Hindu 111 passing 
argument, is eageily fastened upon and stiongly emphasised 
by man) in Europe 

ifrut w hat, w 0 may ask, is the value of the “ sal\ atiou ” 

1 Browning, Paraceltus, 
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procured by such a process as transmigration ? Juom 
beginning to end it is purely automatic — ns mechanical, 
apparently, as the gradual metamorphosis of the caterpillai 
into the butteifly Nothing could be more interesting, and 
the result is beautiful, but it is all so inevitable that no 
one dreams of giving credit for its evolution to any in- 
dividual insect If of two caterpillars one performs its 
journey to the perfected butterfly-stage sooner than the 
other, who applauds the wmnei or condemns the laggard ? 
So it is, also, m the more elaborate metamorphosis of the 
soul If human will enters into the matter at all, the only 
effect it can have is to hasten or retard, peihaps by an tcoiie 
01 two, perhaps only by a centuiy 01 two, the final emer- 
gence of the soul Sooner or later the end is completely 
assured 

The firm soul hastes, the feeble tarries All 
JFttt reach the sunlit snows 

Whatever the soul’s relation to God, and we may add, 
whatever God’B attitude to the soul, the process works 
itself through at lost inevitably, and the “ individualised 
spirit” is merged into Umveisal Being If tins be so, 
theie is nothing worth while left foi man to do He is 
simply the victim of a great cosmic process, and the destined 
end will come whatever he does or does not, and whether 
he desires oi protests Still less, howe\er, is there for 
God to do If the doctrine of “eternal sm ” means the 
defeat of God, that of transmigration apparently means 
His dismissal 1 That, indeed, with many who hold this 

» Macdonell remarks qm to justly tbat “ thore is no room for independent 
dmno rule by the side of the power of Karma, which governs every thing 
with iron necessity Sanskrit Literature, p 3$9 
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doctrine, is wlinfc it comes to. Buddha fiankly faced that 
result and acquiesced in it, and m this tespect he is 
gcncrall) followed by piesent-day Thcosoplnsts m Europe. 
God deposed and man discrowned — that is what trans- 
migration, with all its piomiso of universal restoration, 
really brings us to. If it leaves God at all to the world, 
as Hindus would insist that it does, it leaves Him only as 
a distant, silent, umnteifenng and piactically uninterested 
Obscivoi of the processes which, perchance, He instituted, 
but which He has no power either to change or aricst. 
And if it gives to man any dignity whatsoever above 
mseutient atoms, it does so by cieditmg him with the 
merest shied and semblance of freedom, the possession of 
which does not, in the sum of things, really mattci at all 
ClniHtiamty, on the other hand, wdicn it speaks of “ eternal 
sm,” assumes that man is made in the imago of God, and 
ib theiefore endowed in measure with that fieedom wdnch 
is a necessary attribute of the Peisonal Creator Such 
freedom may be used in obedience. But it may also be 
misused in disobedience , m which case (if the soul is 
immortal, as Hindus behove with us, and if God will not 
“ overpower and annihilate that gift of freedom which 
makes us men eternal defiance of God and final disunion 
from Him are not only possible to contemplation, but may 
be realised m fact. 


IV 

Let us now turn to a cntical examination of this 
hypothesis 

3 To begin with, it is neither proved nor provable, 
and it bases itself, besides, on a totally inadmissible assump- 
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ton Teat nssmnpt'on is the pre-existence of the srd. 
The idea is one which finds iu ther analog} - cor oilier 
confirmation in experience, but it has neveithclcss been an 
interest and allurement Ivth to the poets and phAeophcrs 
of Europe thr.rgh many ages In India, however, tne 
notion is fundamental Without it not only wodd tnws- 
migruticn disappear, but the hope of immortality wo dd 
seem to become insecure. For it is an arnom with the 
Hindu, that (la 4 mini hes had c c y. g ~ ,nf, ipso facto, 
ha o~ e~d, and he is bound to maintain, therefore, that 
if the soul did not ex ?* ochre, and exvst a 1 it must 
inevitably d.e. Th’s <Lc:um h .s tm\ died to Europe and 
been used oy many, Immanuel Fichte among others, in 
vindication of the co-e trine o: immortality There can le 
no better answer to a t^an A at wh.ch has been given by 
Dr Mart' neam He admits its truth within the limits of 
organic hfe * whose r<s"ory consists of a cyde of chemical 
changes " but he dea.es t!ia“ it holds in other spheres. 
Xewtons first law, for las^ce, declares that a particle 
once set m mot on m enpw -^^ne will continue to move 
’ in a straight hue with U2u m velocity /\r ore-, unless 
seme external force supervenes Clearly the dictum 
c a n not hold tnere WLv should it hold then, in spheres 
intellectual and nmral anv mere than m spheres mechanical 7 
May not a spjutual nature, once set up bv God out of the 
resources of ELs own bemr e^d..re as Imsj as the God in 
whom it hves ‘ “co lar as tm ght nd love and goodness 
are related to Time, tea rd .i on is not cyclical, but pro- 
gressive no. returning to them begmruntrs, but opening 
out mto indefinite enlargement and acceleration ( The 
dictum, thereiore, that what begins must end is one 
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to which wo arc not hound to suncnder, and the only 
prc-e\istcnce winch we need allow to tho soul is latent 
within its Divme Souice, ero yot its idea has taken effect 
and tho pcisonal monad been set up .” 1 

That which would best prove pie-c\islenco ib just that 
which is nevci availablo — iccollcction N01 is it unreason- 

able to nsk foi it It is impossible to concoivo of identity 
of subject amid changing expci lences without crediting tho 
subject with continuity and eoheienco, and tho faculty 
which above all otheis is needed to certify that continuity 
is memory But it is just heio that advocates of the 
hypothesis aio most hopelessly baffled They have clutched 
at any straw which would help them East and West tho 
intuitions of childhood liavo been mteipicled as “shadowy 
recollections”, but this is confessedly a suggestion so 
tentative and unsubstantiated that nothing can bo built on 
it The Hindus have ventuied fuitlier They tell us that 
some of tho ancient sages and saints of their race could 
recall previous bn tbs distinctly, and they maintain that 
even now, if pious ausfconties bo persisted m, the recollec- 
tion may onco more bo recovered In tho meantime no * 
ono has it 01 piofesses to have it , 1101 docs any one now 
living recall any others who ever had it Forgotten 
expei icnces havo a wondeiful way of flashing back upon 
the iccollcction — m deluium, in drowning, at times of 
sudden nervous shock In tho palimpsest of mernoiy, events 
that had long been hopelessly over-wntten have, as 111 a 
moment, become suddenly decipherable, but evory re- 
covered recollection lias to do only with tins one life of 
oursjoti eaitli The bridge which should connect this life 

1 A Study of Jlchgion, iol 11 , p. 834. 
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in our consc‘o..sness with a previous one is finally swept 
away not a stone or stV-c of it rem .ms. Tins does not, 
by itself, disprove the doctrine but if that which is other- 
wise alleged in support of it is unsatisfactory, then the 
fact that ro c~e rcrcrlcn is sufficient to conclude its 
condemnation 

2 Moreover, the fact that no one remembers has this 
grave consequence — »« enfexh to. ids ire do 'ms cf r*o"al 
p, 7T<v erd lMs'o When the element of recollection is 
absent and no positive evidence of any other land is forth- 
coming, the prisoner is for purposes of justice, no longer 
identical with the crrmmaL That which I suGer at any 
tune is, m the absence of memory not penalty, but 
simply misfortune that which I enjoy is not reward, hut “ 
sheer good lack. In these circumstances, my sufferings 
may properly arouse within me regret, or resentment, or 
resignation — anything, indeed, but repentance. To my 
conscience they make no appeal wk dsoever They do not 
compel a sense of guut, for the soul knows nothing of wli ch 
it can be said to be guilt v B tterness and bewilderment 

may both arise — b,±‘ not sell-blame And as my sufferings 
convey no reproot so of coarse thev suenest no reform 
Whatever else may be said for transmigration, it cannot 
properly be said th^ ,t is ~ a reformatory discipline.’' The 
qnffity of our present experience does not help us to 
determine the class ox detes out of which it has arisen, 
ana therefore provides neither warninc nor incentive. M e 
are all homeless, wandering guests whom death is con- 
s Cindy disk-igmg As we leave one abode we pas 
through the wafers cf Lethe and enter the next bringing 
witu n_ no guidance whatever irom all our past experience. 
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No conceivable anangemenl could seem more pm poseless, 
nono moie wasteful It cuts nght atliwait all tlio 
economies of nature, as science has taught us to observo 
thorn Nature does not habitually perpetuate lesults, while 
yet caie ully obliterating all remembianee or other indica- 
tion of their causes It is because we can, with increasing 
assurance, connect the two that knowledge glows and 
progress is possible. But with the transmigration, hypo- 
thesis we iice the results of the past without any key 
to unlock Ihoir meaning They have no meaning, therefore. 
No patience or mdustiy or ingenuity can foice from our 
. picvious history even a hint to help us m interpreting the 
situation that confronts us now The story thiough which 
wo lived in the last embodiment is lost If it had a moial, 
that, too, is forgotten In this birth we have opened a 
now volume which no reading of any previous one can help 
us to undei stand The entail of the past is with us — so 
much we know , but what its value is and how to treat it 
we are simply denied all means of knowing So, if this 
scheme of successive bnths and deaths be evolution, it is 
purely natural and mechanical, it is quite certain that 
theie is nothing moral about it 

3 The general sense of the people has constiued 
this doctrine aright They trace then present sufferings, 
uot to fault, but to fate Karma has pioduced their 
piesent, and, as I have shown, Karma is snnply “ doing ” 
But what did they, and undei what compulsion ? They 
may have “ done,” but they know of no responsibility for 
it , they have no belief that they could have avoided 
doing it. It was doubtless a necessitated act , necessitated, 
if not by constraint from without, then b 3 T impulsion from 
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moral sense makes lnm the constant taiget of misinter- 
pretation and maltreatment Tko highest foims of 
excellence, like the topmost peaks in mountain ranges, 
are oftenest wrapped m thick cloud, and lound them ingo 
the fiercest storms How comes it, on the transmigra- 
tion theory, that in the same embodiment, chaiacter and 
circumstance should be in such tragic contradiction — 

Truth for over on tho scaffold, 

Wrong for ei or on the throne ? 

How are we to constiue the gieat martyrdoms of history — 
nfaityrdoms endured in the mterests of science, good 
government, or leligiou ? Are we to say that the noble 
qualities — courage and self-forgetting devotion to tiuth — 
which these maityis exhibited were consequent on the 
ment acquired in a formei birth, while their sufferings 
and untimely death were the punishment due to demerit 7 
But their sufferings were self-chosen, and in the choice 
then moral greatness most revealed itself "When Moses 
made his great refusal, when holy women suirendeied 
themselves unhesitatingly to torture and death, “not 
accepting deliverance,” human nature was scaling its 
highest summits Yet their heroic devotion brought them 
the shaipest suffering , they had to encounter ignominy, 
deprivation, injustice, m their cruellest form But tbeie 
is one supreme example before which all others pale 
What, on the theory we are considering, are we to say of 
Christ, m Whom by universal confession dwelt all divine 
qualities perfectly, and Who nevertheless had to enduro 
the Crfcss 7 Was He, m the sorrows and humiliations of 
His kfc, and m ihc circumstances of His death, meiely 

3 
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the driven victim of some fearful unremembered dement 1 
Are vre to suppose that in a former embodiment He 
combined the most unsullied goodness and the most 
unqualified Iwdness and that in this b.rih they bore their 
appropriate fruit in a divine nature set in surroundings 
of hellish suffering ? "Would not one set of qualities, then, 
have limited, or perhaps even annulled, the other set ? 
Could angel and demon have dwelt together in the same 
Lome neither seeking to eject or even to pinlcn the other t 
At the very least, might we not expect that previous 
merit would have modified the misery, and previous 
dement have dimmed the lustre of character, cf Him who 


stands before the world peerless alike in goodness and m 
grief ? “ Once for all the sinless suffering of the Cross 

parted sin from suffering with a clearness of distinction 
which can never again be obscured, and in that distinct! i: 
transmigration as a theory of suffering stands finally di= 
credited. In very truth no interpretation could be men 
harsh and narrow, or less intelligent* 

Sm always has issue in pam and need and sorrow, but 
where these are found it does not always follow that there 
also has been sin. Chnst amty recognises that suffering, 
however mysterious and however painiul, is good in mean- 
ing and often most noble in result. “ Even more lhan 
knowledge, pam is power,” 1 and develops tbe 
capacity of our bemg as no other influence cam It is not 
only a correcine feme, but it is also preventive and 
suniulauog “ The pleasures of each generation evaporate 
m air , it is their pains that increase the spiritual 
mo i.ectum of the world.’ s It is srnple truth Xo say 
1 £« u WXt p ns 
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that the noblest qualities of humanity, courage, patience, 
tenderness, unselfishness, have reached then highest develop- 
ment tlnough sufTcnng, that the impulse towaids piogress, 
whether w science, or literature, or morals, or government, 
has been horn of disappointment, dissatisfaction, and need , 
that the world’s best possessions, freedom, security, health, 
knowledge, spiritual comfoit and matenal icsouice, have 
become ours at the cost of “ bioken heaits, tiled brains, and 
many noble lives laid down.’’ Thus we see that suffering, 
mstead of being merely a sign of penalty, is fiequently, 
peihaps generally, tho spang of progiess “Its absence 
vftmld mean stagnation, quiescence, unprogiessiveness ” 1 
And when God would lead humanity to its highest 
'de\ elopments, He sent forth Jesus, “the Man of Sonows,” 
“ to taste death for eveiy man ” In that sacrifice Jesus 
Christ summed up all lover analogies, all humblei 
examples, and through Calvaiy made a way for all men 
unto the Father 

5 Transmigration finds Uio explanation of the in- 
equalities of hath and the sonows of cxpenenco in 
individual dement There, in its view, is the final cause, 
and every other explanation merely points to an inter- 
mediate agency Yet some of these explanations aiu 
weighty, and, as far ns they go, beyond challenge It 
is unquestioned, for instance, that many of the ills fiorn 
which we Buffer have been ducctly transmitted to us 
from our ancestors Consumption m one, unstable mental 
equilibrium in anothei, criminal bias in a thud — these arc 
admittedly the undesirable bestowals of predecessor, and 
would »scem to he m no just sense chargeable to tho 

1 Fuko's Through Xalurc to God, p 54 
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present suflerers But we are told that, though this 
account is scientific, yet science can deal only uith 
obvious and immediate processes, not vrith ultimate 
controlling causes Transmigration assumes that the body 
is not organic to the soul any more than the cell is 
to the prisoner or the night sheltei to the vranderer 
In the case of consumptives or criminals, or any of 
those to whom heredity seems to have brought mis- 
fortune, what really happened, we are told, was this 
the parents provided the physical conditions suitable to 
the demerit of some waiting disembodied entity which 
was thereby “ attracted,” and so came to its present 
unhappy embodiment 1 This is gTuesome teaching If 
it were true, then nobody need have any concern as to c 
tnc conditions of reproduction. Idiots, diseased, criminal 
may multiply at wilL They are simply providing 

appropriate penal habitations for waiting sinful souls. 
All those costly devices by which philanthropy seeks to 
limit and defeat the results of evil heredity, are simply 
a gratuitous interference with the workings of Karmic 
law ’ If transmigration be true, men may not blame 
those who came before them, and they owe nothing to 
those who will come after them Each person exists for 
himself alone Others have no necessary interest m"him 
and no true hold upon him The solidarity of the 

race is a fiction, and induidvahun te, the supreme la ic 1 


1 This is well illustrated by the r.onon so prevalent among Hindus, that 
a roan is responsible onlv for his personal conduct, and has no responsibility 
or the general system of things as it exists around him On this pomt, 
cf. ilr Meredith Townsends A^a and Eunp', p 113 See also a very 
interesting paragraph on Individualism in Findlay s CLnAian' Ikdnnt 
C ' : 07 1 ^ v vr tnch I met with after the text had been written 
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Each soul is a solitary wanderer winch alights here or 
theie as its Kairna may determine, but it bears no vital 
1 elation to the parents who have supplied the shell in 
which, for the time being, it has found accommodation foi 
itself Thus on this theory parentage is only physical, and 
tho essential man has had no father and will have no son ' 
But besides heredity there aie other causes of pain and 
misfoitune A careless nurse, for instance, spills boiling 
water over hei charge and scalds it within an inch of 
its life, or au engine duver, having drunk too fieely, 
neglects a signal, and theieby permanently cripples half 
if tram-load of passengers In these cases it is obvious 
to explain the trouble by the carelessness of one person 
* and the criminal self-indulgence of the other But the 
transmigration theory cannot be satisfied with this. It 
asks the question — Why should it have been that child 
that was in the nuise's hands rather than another? 
Why should those people have been injured m the rail- 
way accident rather than any others 2 “Why, indeed," 
it answers, “except that in this way their unknown 
Kama was working out its proper and necessaiy 
lesults?" There was therefore no accident, and careless 
nurse and drunken driver were the appointed though un- 
witting minister’s of justice ! It may seem revolting that 
Buch a conclusion should be possible, but so indeed it 
stands Press the notion to its pioper conclusion, and 
again it would appear that the whole system of checks 
and penalties by which society protects itself is a cal- 
culated interference with the working of Karmic law! 

But even supposing that transmigration has its way, 
and that m the mteiests of ideal justice we trace back 
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nil suffeung to individual demont, wo aro not thoroforo 
tit U10 ond of our difl'icultics. IIow came thero, in llio 
iirst instance, to bo dement at all ? Wo aro forbidden 
to Bupposo that for some inscrutable reason it was 
peinntted by a supremo Porsonal Will. That, wo are 
told, would be to introduce " caprice ” into tho govern- 
ment of the universe. On the transmigration theory, 
dement must be postulated as inherent in tho universe 
With this postulate granted, mon cease to talk of 
imsfoitune and all othoi calamity as “ injustice,” and 
reckon it merely tho appropriate penalty for Bin whose 
beginning remains unexplained But this is a mere 
playing wilh words Transmigration does not lighten 
the central darkness by a single gleam Tho truth is, 
we aro all bound to allow that moral evil is an ultimate 
fact beyond denial, evon if not wholly beyond explana- 
tion Tho one practical problem is how, moral evil 
being in tho world, chai actor may bo saved from ex- 
tinction thereby, and even trained to strength and perfect 
punty In that process pam m all its forms plays an 
essential and benoficent part Trial develops strength, 
grief is the pathway to higher joy, outward impoverish- 
ment leads to inner enrichment, loss of position to tho 
gain of manhood Via cruets via lucis, is writton largo 
all through human history, and to trace back all 
suffering to individual demerit is to porpetrato an anti- 
climax which is as paralysing as it is absurd 

6 There is still another point upon winch wo must 
touch briefly Transmigration, as we have seen, is a theory 
of relentless justice What I have sowed, that — not more, 
but never less, and never otherwise— must I reap Now, 
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such a theory works m two way 3 (a) It duels and 

annost cxitucly excludes pity fox' othexs If I seo n man 
m tiouble, what is that to me? Ho ran up a bill 
some time or othei m a previous birth, and ho is now 
painfully paying off his score It is no concern of mine 
He incurred the debt without consulting me, and ho must 
just settle it by himself I have my own bill to settle, 
and that gives mo quite enough to do without my 
troubling about any one else’s. That, as a matter of fact, 
is exactly the spirit which has been induced m the people 
of India by this doctrine. If, for instance, a little girl is 
iiereft of the man to whom she was betrothed, it is inferred 
that her sm is finding her out, and her people emphasise 
the inference by all soits of neglect and Bocial degradation 
The same thing runs right through Let come what 
will, it is all earned, they say, then why should they 
build hospitals for the side, or found chanties for the poor ? 
They curse the man whom circumstances seem to cuise, 
even as thoy fawn before the man whom cucumstances 
seem to favour. In another w ? ay, also, this doctnno brings 
about the same result Not only does it proclaim that 
all a man suffers is deserved, but it also tells us that this 
life is only one shoit and not specially important stage 
m an illimitable journey to the Infinite Why, then, 
should we waste pity on any one? His lot may be 
miserable, but after all it is only a brief uncomfortable 
half-hour in neons upon icons of existenca The doctime 
effectually “extinguishes human sympathy for the indi- 
vidual by minimising the importance of a single life” 1 
It is no wonder that Mr Meieditb Townsend is found 

1 Lyall’a Asiatic Stwhcs, Second Series, p 14 
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declaring, thori’h in a d_~ treat c-'mestion, that c !n 
Asta, . . . sytrprmhy has ret to be bomF 1 Pity has 
poor chance There transmigration ho’ as. 

fc<; Bat, farther, i: leave- no room for Betterment c n d 
bars ell rapt of fcrji~-'rev: Forgiveness 5 That vrord Les 
crate c striae its voocb alary Karma never errs, tnt also 
it never spares. c It krovs rot vrath v/c prdrn ° 
Pe nalt y fohovrs st. mi inexorable seqnenoe. Kemers, if 
not emit, is al-vays sore, and aocolately ^compromising. 
Kothmg can arrest it, nothing mitigate it. Bepenttnee is 
cseless, resenhnert irrational, escape impossible. 
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personality. In human society forgiveness is every day 
needed and every day granted , and if we can be assured 
of a God who is personal, governed by personal qualities 
and exeici8ing personal lelations, forgiveness of sm at 
once becomes conceivable Now, such in fact is the 

conception of God presented to us m the Bible He is 
described to us, for instance, as “ the Loud, the Lord, a 
God full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger and 
plenteous m mercy and truth , keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgiession, and sm , and 
that will by no means clear the guilty ’’ 1 
, So, then, the personal God does not discredit and 
discard the law of retributive justice He is a righteous 
* God, who “ will not clear the guilty ” He does not palter 
with evil. He is unalterably opposed to it The law of 
retribution which finds expression in the nature of things 
is Hxs law, ordained by Him in token that He is eternally 
intolerant of wrong, that He will puisue it unfalteringly, 
and condemn it unsparingly. By no act can He ever 
palliate sm or make light of it He hates it with un- 
sleeping and undying hate But God is a Father, and the 
sinner is His child , and the child is as precious to Hno 
as the sin is hateful. He would crush that, but would 
aav6 him He has made men m His image and foi His 
fellowship, and He cannot be satisfied that they Bhould 
bo Bpoiled and lost to Him until His love has used all 
ughteous means to fetch them home He is the God of 
giace as well as of law Love is as natural to Him as 
holiness, and mercy is ns essentially His attribute as 
justice The two are not m antagonism, but woik towords 
1 Exodus xxnv 0, 7 (R. V.). 
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the seme end. In order to save the rnner, He must; be 


relentlessly hostile to the sin. The measure of His lore 
to the man vrOl be the measure of His loathing for the 
sim He cannot undo it, and He may rot ignore it; but 
He may, on conditions, forgive it Forgiveness is always 
condihoned. Where the offence is purely personal and 
pmvate, there must at least be regrch the willingness if 
possible to ma he amends, and the implied resolve not to 
repeat it. As between man and man this is frequently 
enough, and the old relations o: regard and confidence are 
readJy resumed. Bnt mere the offence touches not only 
personal relations but the public real, where the person 
offended is not merely the father o: the offender but the 
Sovereign of the State whose laws have been ontraged, 
then it is conceivable that, with the forgiveness which 
restores the original relations oetveen father and son, 
there may yet oe dealt out such measure of punishment 
as snail vinmcate the L~ and deter others from violst-ng 
it. As Oet — e>en Goi am Hx= cmidren, this, we are told, 
is exmjjy what Lapp-ms. u Thou wast a God that for- 


gavest tnera,’ s^ys the Psalm. .-t, ~ and tookest vengeance 
o: tneir ao ngsA 1 F j-«t ~ c nes= ^ not the instant and un- 
disunmmatmg aorogamn or all p~i mky It ruci mean 
the rcoerual of rcLt-ons c-t^een God and the smher, 
and witn that the end or sep-mt-.n, wbi.n is the chiei 
am deadLest e.-nmnt m sm ; penalty But there are 
secondary and I-ett vud conseouence s of sm which will still 
run their course even when iormveness nas taken place. 
iu ~ health wasted oy wee may never be wholly restored, 
'" J " fortune eccanderei in seh-inaulgence may never be 

1 Pain x_x. e 
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recovered , the damaged leputation may never be perfectly 
rehabilitated Pardon may be blended with punishment, 
mercy may consist with suffering, and the love of the 
Father effect its pm pose while yet the righteous Sovereign 
guards the public weah But the changed relations between 
God and the sinner at once begin to react upon the Binner’s 
view of those natural penalties which still continue He 
begins to see them from his Fatliei’s point of view They 
are a standing lemmder to him, alike of his shame and of 
the meicy that will leckon it against him no more for ever 
This forgiveness God has made possible in Gknst Jesus 
V God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself ” 1 
The plan of redemption began with Him, and it was earned 
out by Christ, His Son and the stiong Head and eternal 
[Representative of our race, as willingly as obediently 
Man’s plight was fearful He was not only ensnared by 
evil, but enamoured of it. Then stood forth Christ, oui 
sinless Brother, acknowledging to the full His relation- 
ship to us, while yet m all things one with God On the 
ono hand, the Father's purpose of mercy was His purpose, 
and the Father’s essential attachment to righteousness 
wrought m Him also with perfect strength , while, on the 
other hand, Ho accepted tho full obligation of His unique 
relation to humanit} It was thus that He waged on om 
behalf God’s conflict against evil Foi us Ho bore the 
brunt of the battle and received tho cruellest blows , for 
us Ho rendered that full satisfaction to outraged law 
which wo could not render and live, for us He made that 
perfect submission to righteousness of which we, on our 
own mitiatne, had become morally incapable And He 

1 2 Cor ■? 19 
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did all tins of perfect right, in virtue of His position as 
Head and Leader of our race There is no sneer bo 
frequent, but none also so cheap and shallow, as the sneer 
at vicarious suffering We are not human islands, each 
for himself and by himself We are parts of a mighty 
organism, each bound by vital and indissoluble ties to the 
other, and all to Chnst The good that comes to us, and 
not less the evil, comes to us vicariously It is because 
others have fought that we are free , it is because others 
have toiled that we are wise , and our good and evil are 
u orking blessing and suffering for others “ The vicarious 
principle, the representative office held by man for hd, 
fellow-maii, is of the essence of morality, and bmds man- 
kind into its ethical unity ” 1 That principle finds its 
most perfect illustration in the work which Christ did 
when He camo “ not to be ministered unto but to 
mimstei , and to give His life a ransom for many ” 2 * That 
which Ho did was right for Him and necessary for us , the 
supreme affiiinaticu of the Father’s love and holiness and 
of His own living headship of our race “The chastise- 
ment of our peaco was upon Him, and with His stnpes we 
aio healed ” 5 As we associate ourselves by faith with Him, 
and, realising all that sin has done, turn away fiom it with 
loathing and fear, the relationship which had been broken is 
icnewed, and the sin which separated between us and our 
God is blotted out as a cloud ” This gospel of forgiveness 
turns midnight into morning, and brings back to human 
life love for fear, joy for sorrow, and hope for despair 

1 Findlay’s Christian Doctrine and Morals, p IBS 

1 Matt, ix 28. 

* Isaiah bin 5, 
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TDtntm pantheism 



“ I am God, and there is none else ’ — IsAtAH xlv 22 

"Hear, 0 Israel tho Lord our God is ono Lord ” — Deut vl 4 

" Brahma is truo , tho -world is false , tho soul is Brahma himsolf, and 
nothing other ’’— YedAxtic Text (origin unknown) 

"Brahma alone— a spirit, essentially existent, intelligence, and joy, 
void of all qualities and of all acts , m whom there is no consciousness snch 
as is denoted hy *1/ ‘thou,’ and ‘it’, who apprehends no person, or 
thing, nor is apprehended of an) , who is neither paniscient nor omnt 
scieut , neitln r pan qiotent nor omnipotent , who has neither beginning no' 
end , immutublo and indefectible— is tho true entit) All besides him*lf, 
the entire unnersc, is false, that is to say, is nothing whatsoever Neither 
has it over existed, nor does t no, a ex,rt ~or mil it exist at any tuna < 
future And tho 6oul is ono with Branma.” — Summary of YedAntio 
Teaching by Nehemiah Nt lakavtu i S a'stm Coue. 

“So God created man in Hi6 own imago, m tho imago of God created Ho 
him "—Gen i. 27 

"He that planted the ear, shall Ho not hear? He that formed the 
eye, shall Ho not sco ? " — Psalm xch 9 

“Personality, with all its limitations, though far from exhibiting the 
absolute nature of God os He is, u \ ct truer, grandor, and more elovating, 
more religious, thin those turmi, a igue, meaningless abstractions in which 
men babble about nothuig under the name of tho Infinite "—Hansel’s 
Bamjiton Lectures, p 61 

“One God, one law, one element, 

And one far off Dnuie evuit, 

To which the whole creation moves ' — 

Tevmsov s In Afemenam. 
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FOREST MEDITATIONS 

There lie kept 
In solitude and solitan thought 
His mind m a just equipoise of love 
Serene it was, unclouded by the cares 
Of ordinary life, un vexed, unuarped 
By pailial bondage — Wordsworth 

* The most stuimg consciousness of the old thinkers of 
India was, as we have seen, that of transiency and suffering 
There is no effect without a cause, and every effect becomes 
itself a new cause We are heie now because we suffered 
and wiouglit elsewhere, and this lifo will in due time 
compel another Where shall it end ? Is this to be an 
eternal itinerancy, and however long and fai we tiavel are 
we never to be a day’s march nearer home ? No prospect 
could be more dismal If m our present birth suffering is 
predominant, then 'the woisb has already happened, except 
that it may be repeated indefinitely , but if perchance our 
present lot is comparatively happy, the happiness is marred 
by the conviction that it cannot last Even though we 
should reach heaven and rank with gods, yet inevitably 
and soon there will come a turn of the wheel which will 
dislodge us and plunge us back again into the weltering 
vortex below Anityci, duUJia, anatta — impermanence, 



sorrow. unte-ali'y 1 — these are the wards w/h wh'ch evc^y 
day t v e Buddhist tolls his beads and rec'tcs v s views of 
life . and though death conies, surely it is s‘:ll only the 
portal to another b.rth. 'When will the weu~y treadmill 
s*npi "We axe always tom with desire, desire always 
provokes ac^on and action good or tod always his xmB 
in further ent>ediiuenk Where is the state. f-ar-v‘ 7 . in 
which '•the Tricked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest 1 , rrhen desire shall be sansdea or extinguished 
and when ch mge. winch is cursed by desire, s^ull l-e at an 


It was through such qnestions as tuese that men were 
driven to philosophise. There were keen intellects and 
eager sprats in rrosa daws, as there .axe shll a nl in India *" 
tho-cht nas evex been counted ere ter than action In 
the arrangers '*s of hie there, while due cons' deration is 
given to the pract cal sice cf it. and every Bachman is 
expected to mini tbe cut es of husband i'Uher and house- 
holder yet it has always been recommended t'ut at seme 
peric-i ^sav sc* m the age of tafr v'V be who has bnherto 
been i nun or the world and of ad urs should relinquish 
Ins pxsmon and retim to the icrvit — iht.ro to shut bis eyes 
to all mere pass ng si ows o f things ana \ .suilise to himself 
the Eternal to bu\e tone for e\er vw.h appearance, v,nd 
tread the pathway to reality There is a $p.\ .1 class of 
literature the -Ira uu "• or Forest books," prepared for 

* c;i Eir\.r* tr_-i ’ p. C'J. 

, *5^ SJ TU U V, v f I- iirf - t 0-- YeuM-C'' 1 - 

‘ 7 s ^ w’-v»ct.- lXS , or. cx-pU ir jyeW 

~ — '' vts =-> tVk, c -OTtii v *rV\ v? 

*—7^* »-* »=s» «L*« ,..-7 a c c-« * - 

1 «F« ac;< c* th' hvey s-t r-Vt; 
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such times and such people — tieatises discussing the nature 
of God and expounding the mjstic meaning of religious 
rites. Connected with these Auinyalas nro the Upam- 
shads, m many ways the most impoitaub writings m India, 
and without a stud} of wlucli no truo compiehonsion of 
the history of Indian thought is m the least possible 
The woid “ Upamslmd ” means, as Max Muller pointed out, 
'“sittmg near a poison/ the Fiench stance or session” 
He suggests that these TJpamshads “ may lepresent to us 
tho outcome of 'sittings’ 01 'gathenngs’ which took place 
under the shelter of mighty tiees m tho foiest, wheio old 
sages and their disciples met togethei and poured out what 
they had gathered duiing days and nights spent m quiet 
’solitude and meditation Think what their hfo must 

have been m these forests, with few caies and fewer 
ambitions 1 ” 1 A cate on the hillside would give them 
lodging, the young disciples would piocuie and piepaie 
tho simple meal , and meantime the old sages could think, 
without haste and without distraction Then they would 
gather together thou disciples m the gracious cool of the 
lato afternoon, oi latei still, when the grass was flecked 
with moonlight, and mynad fh e-flies flashed and faded in 
unhalting rhythm, and glow-worms brought their tiny 
lamps to grace the session There the Masteis would 
vocalise them musings, not dogmatically, but tentatively 
and mtenogatively, piovokmg the young minds around 
them to suggest a logical doubt oi a confirming lllustra- 

Ulustrations. Tho Aranyakns are supplementary to the Brahmanas, but of 
equal authority as ro\ elation. Four of those are extant To the Arapyakas 
nro attsohed tho TJpamshads Thcso form tho third groat division of the 
saored literature of tho Brulnmns, and contain thoir csotorio teaching, 

1 Th( Vcddnfa Philosophy, pp 28, 24 
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turn , here a qualification, there an expansion These men 
had tame. This year or next — it did nob matter when 
They conld continue till they were sure So with infinite 
patience they elaborated and lefined, staited objections and 
pursued them, for the sheer delight of refuting them It 
was an admirable method — the thinking of one or two 
tested, qualified, elaborated, and confirmed by a group 
The topics were few in number, but infinite in content 
These forest students weie but little concerned with popular 
religion, with gods and sacrifice and all the varied ntual 
of common worship Such things belonged to the lar- 
ma-mdrga, the way of works, along which the unspmtugl 
and undiscermng made their slow way towards the Infinite 
But these things were only superficial and transitory, and* 
they foi their part sought the fundamental and the eternal. 
They were treading the jndna-mdrga, the way of knowledge. * 
They wanted to know what they weie and whence and 
why , what the world around them was, alike in its teal 
nature and m its relation to themselies, and above all, 
what God was Then thoughts tiled many tracks, and 
they were not easily discouraged, foi they weie moved to 
activity and enterprise always by that dismal cycle of 
change which m its pitiless sweep comprehended them all 
In all their thinking these men had one coulmon 
starting-point Whateier road they meant to travel, they 
began by subscribing to the infallibility of the Vedas 
Hmdus have ever believed in revelation, and they have 
always been one in fighting the denier of it But there 
their unity has ended In interpietation they have been 
not one but legion, separated by whole hemispheres, yet 
able to claim legitimacy each for his peculiar doctrine 
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because of his avowed adherence to the Vedas 1 Pantheist, 
Deist and Theist in leligion, Momst and Dualist, Em- 
piricist and Idealist in philosophy, all discover for them- 
selves hospitality and a u eleome inside those sacred pages, 
lut there is one system which, while grounding itself liko 
ill the other systems on the Vedas, yet transcends them 
til, alike m the darrng and attractiveness of its specula- 
aons, and in the extent and importance of its influence, 
tnd that is the system winch I would now invite the 
reader to study It is called the Vedanta , 1 and piofesses 
,o set forth the final and essential meaning of the original 
Eliddn Scnptures It systematises in a series of aphorisms 
shat philosophy which, in uusystematised form, runs light 
trough the numeious Upanishads The aphorisms have 
been constructed with a view to being committed to 
memory, and bear the name of the Vedfmta-Sdtras 2 * * 5 * Their 
first aim has been conciseness, and everything else — 
grammar, clearness, force — has been sacrificed to that 
The end could scarcely have been more effectively 
attained, for they are throughout concise to the point of 
practical unmtelligibikty Under these circumstances, 
it is little wonder that many commentators have been 
attracted to them . 8 They offer a fine field for intrepid 
originality But of all commentators, the greatest, by 
universal consent, was one whose name is even yet but 
little known m England. He was called S'ankar&eh&rya, 

1 Vedanta =tho end of the Yeda, and may bo taken either in the sense of 

the final portion or ultimate meaning of tho Yeda 

* These Sutras are ascribed to Budaruj ana, hut no date can he fixed for 

them mth certainty 

5 Mr Fitz - Edward Hall speaks of haring huuself seen fourteen com 

xnentanes 
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or, in brief, S'ankara He is said to have been bom on the 
Malabai coast, and to have flourished about the end of the 
eighth or beginning of the ninth century of our era. He is 
the leader and representative of the orthodox Yedantists , 1 
and his sjstem is one of strict monism, absolute idealism. 
What Plato was in the philosophy of Greece, vrhat Kant 
has been in the philosophy of Europe — that, not less, per- 
haps more, has S'ankara been in the philosophy of India, 
To his teaching vie must now turn 


‘It tit to S ankara, the most important commentator on the Sutra* m 
EimSnnjs, supposed to naro bred m the twelfth eentniy. He etroogly 
opposed tho uncompromising monism {adicnla) of S'anVan, and Unghlrihe 
doctrine of qualified nun-duality (FuijpWr-aita', with a personal God to 
Whom man may he assimilated, bnt with Whom he can neTer be absolutely 
identified. 



SECTION II 


THE IMPERSONAL ONE 
Know 

He sees indeed who sees in all alike 
The living, lordly soul j the sonl supreme, 

Imperishable amid the Perishing, 

For, whoso thus beholds, m every place, 

In every form, the same, one, Living Life, 

Doth no more wrongfulness unto himself, 

But goes the highest road which brings to bliss 
Seeing, he sees indeed, who . . . 

, . sees the mass 

Of separate living things— each of its kind- 
issue from One, and blend again to One 
Then hath ho Brahma j he attains 1 — 

Ehaoavad Gif a, as translated by 

Sir Edwin Arnold 

In this present birth, and, according to the Hindu, iu 
all births, there are at least three marks — transiency, 
■suffering, and manifoldness. From transiency there comes 
x haunting sense of insecurity, from suffering, misery, 
from manifoldness, the confusion of error. Plainly, then, 
the way of relief, if such there be, must lie in substituting 
permanence for transiency, impassivity for suffering, and 
unity for manifoldness But how can this be done ? If per- 
chance we could be united with the essential principle of 
life, then indeed death would cease , if we could find and 

PS 



possess the eternal rrirtiple c: happiness. then desire £ nd 
dishractdm vculd for ever pass avoy * if vne could clecover 
tee rT rT-~-- fva maty, thee the prsslcility of error vrorli 
disnnpesr. Troth pence rue — let us fed these In their 
essence. sod tee s:cm>:*'sssd best vronld be anchored ct 
lost in the hcrecur roe ™nry end travel-stained pilgrim 
verdd be at Lune. 

It vos order ere mspnction cf sentiments like these 
that she fores: mges set tone. cn them great quesh a Oh, 
that ve nugh: fad Her ’ “ rus their centum nl cry ; c Hha 
— cr is it r errors That < — ~h.ch maid rod versa! im- 
permanence ar n-s v’nch u or driven by desire ntr Re- 
ceived by o'nrhr.'v, vh.cn is no all and vet more than 
all“ It vos a mgn*y crest oad a determined one. To 
those men essence vas evervhng enoodiment nothing 
They vc aid ram tmr do™ all veils of things and see the 
thrag- cr - nseca. the Scarce srd Secret of all; they 
scagar the Umversal Synthesis, in vh.ch all differences 
shcold and trum fnal rtecncdisCion , they aimed to torch 
the Ulnmaie F.^Jacy, vh.cn is beyond change and 
safermg sad r_Voke — me Absolute. Union vith Tost, 
they sad, veala sarelv enng taem freedom. 

hTcv teas .e Cm r> mt to vuh the Vedanta philosophy 
seeks, tnueed. to ccnd...: mm Its dual revelation to the 




one void — Tci tv c.d, ‘ That 
bos t«rn truly smi “yon have 


the sit: 


&. gnv of Turn m a nntshelL and all the 


rest is mere exomacisn." Wtmt does tins strange text 
* -tan: art tern ’ 1 It a me Hindu vsy of saying 
■* — *■* Gcd and tee seal are one — not trerelv f as the 
Chmstrm vooid cv by tirt phrase! accordant in 
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purpose, combined m effort, and united in affection — but 
identical When you have brushed aside all mere guesses, 
recanted all enors, and cutting through all illusions have 
leached the last truth, it is this Aham Biahmasmi — ‘I 
am Brahma ’ , not m part, but absolutely and completely , 
not through a slow process of approximation, but eternally, 
That is the fundamental truth, the realisation of which ib 
the Yedantist’s heaa en Once that light dawns, the day 
will nei er darken more “ What sorrow can there be to 
him who beholds that unity ? ” “ The fetter of the heart 

is bioken, all doubts are solved ” 1 * I am Brahma 1 

• . Plainly this is not a self-evident tmth My con- 
sciousness tells me that I am T, and yon are you, and I 
’ infer that as I am a separate entity in lelation to you, so 
also am I separate m relation to God “ But that,” says 
the Ved.lntist, “is the source of all the tiouble, and not 
until you come to yourself ns you really are, one with the 
Absolute, like water m watei, fire in fire, ethei in ether, 
the one indistinguishable from the other, can you attain 
delnerauce fiom the misery of re-iucarnations ” 2 

1 Jftt ttfalv UfKrntshad, rr it 8 

* It lias been frequently pointed out how closely religions nivshcisin in 
all creeds seems to drier towards tho spiritual ideals of Pantheism But it 
has iiot been better stated anywhere than by Prolessor James Ho sajs 
“This ovcieommg of all the usual barriers betweeu the individual and the 
Absolute is tho great mystic achievement In mvstic states we both become 
one with tho Absolute, and we become awaro of our oneness. This is the 
everlasting and triumphant mystical tradition, hardly altered by differences 
or elimo or creed In Hinduism, in Neoplatonism, in Sufism, m Christian 
mysticism, in Wlutmamsm, we find the same recurring note, so that there 
is about mistual utterances an eternal unanimity winch ought to male a 
entu stop and thmh, and which brings it about tint the mystical classics 
liavc neither birthday nor native land Perpetually "telling of tho 
unity of man wuh God, their speech rntuhtts languages, and tlmv do not 
grow old 1 " — J’anrfict of licho o s Unimti ee, p lio 
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But ho carries the doctrine farther Every diy in 
the year, alike iu the colleges of Benares and the ulhgea 
of Hysore, men way be hoard reeitmg this fonmili: JTbr'i 
cm adi rftyim — ‘ Ono only without a second’ Such a 
formula, coming from a 1 vnd of mmy gods, seems to 
Englishmen as surprising as it is beautiful But what 
does it mean ? ‘ One and no second ’ — god ? So, that is 

not the way the Hindu fills up the ellipsis. * One onlj 
and no second — anirt/rna , and m that word he once 
more and decisively sets aside the universal testimony of 
oui human consciousness. In the universe there is One — 
no other , nothing else , "there is no other seei but he, there 
is no other hearer but he ’ 1 tint n> the burden of tins 
high philosophy It is the constant refrain of all its * 
musio, the theme, with infinite and most ingenious 
varntious, of all Us writings Behind all, before all, in 
all, and bevoud all is ink One. To this supreme and 
single outitj the Hindu gives sometimes the nwno of 
Brahma, 5 and sometimes lie o ills it the Atma, s it. the 
Self 


1 Brihaditn ij ,>lo l gr,„'.tni m vn ss 

x Bra>rut, tin wiprine -soul of the universe, is a neuter noun, Mid i« 
•ltrars to bo carefuha d «t ncni'hed fro n Rridiml v mvkttlme\ the first 
member of the Uiudu *md The root of the v. x srd t« 2>r>h, “to crow or 
lni-reijc, and its earlu<t mcuiIi inen, j rebablv was the exjvansire fence of 
nature, -pintual and e\ u \ «bue yrewnt though crervwhow unseen Max 
M ilUer, in hi* Htblcr, 2m -<< ip. *12', has suggest, d tint m ehoosme the 
neuter the mm. nt Mg.s tmi to express tomethuu; tl at should be neither 
male uor female, that Uwt\U be, to fa.t, as t* T removed from weak human 

h " ma " Ull(r "^ ,t something that 

hoidd behi^lnr thin the maseuluic and fommne, not loiror Of ,1 a. ob a 
.Va hum cf 22 atw />,,>,/»„ a j, 2 .note' 

of If f 'I f ‘ '° b " th 1,10 f t' mt »►«» universe And Hie <mnt 

td« thM the m"' 1 “J ? }' l ; lkwQ VWal literature of India « W\ on th. 

•uumates nst JTl no ° '[* Wl>U ' h 15 * n n l m 11 tUo Mme ** that which 
r earliest <sutrrcnee Itma means nothing more th»u 
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What, then, is Brahma ? The sages fnltei here. He is 
said to be imperceptible to human vision, indescribable by 
human speech, absolutely inaccessible to human thought. 
"The eye goes not thither, nor speech, nor mind.” A 
certain king, VAshkah, asked a sage to explain Brahma, 
but he remained Bilont The king repeated 1iib command 
once and again, until at last the sago gave answer — " I 
tell it you but you do not undei stand , & Auto ’ yam dtmd, 
this Self ib silence 1 ” If indeed speech is necessary, then 
all description must be by negatives, He is said to bo 
unconditioned. That is a necessity, for if ho be conditioned 
there must bo somewhere something that conditions him — 
in which case unity has ended and duality begun. Qualify 
him and you limit him. I use tho term “ tree,” a uni- 
versal term for a given object, bub speak of a "large” 
tree and you instantly limit the woid by separating from 
it all trees that are not large, Call it a“ciooked” tree 
and you at once create schism m the epeoies by cutting off 
all trees that are straight. 1 But it is essential to the Sole 
Eeality that there shall be notlung like it, nothing different 
from it, and that within itself there shall be no variety. 
If there be anything with winch to compare it, anything 

“breath” in man and “wind" in tho unhorse But in tho later Yedio 
litoivturo Atma attains a high dogroe of abstraction, and is said to bo 
universally pervasive It is used interchangeably with Brahma. Whon in 
common spoeoh it is necessary to mako a distinction, Brahma is apokon of as 
Paramdlma, tho Supremo Solf, and tho individual is tho Jivdtma tho 
psjolncal principlo in man. Cf tlacdonoll’B Sansh it Literature, p. 218, 
and Barth's Religions of India, p 71. 

1 “ It is neither ooarso nor lino , noithor short nor Jong , noithor red like 
fire, nor fluid like water , it is without shadow, without darkness, without 
air, without attaolimont, without tasto, without smell, without oyes, with 
out ears, without spoeoh, without mind, without breath, without & mouth 
without measure, having no within and no without.” This account pf 
Brahma occurs in tho Bphad&ranyaka Upaniehad, m. viii, 8. 
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with which to contrast it, or if it be itself divisible into 
parts, unity is destroyed and duality has begun 

There is one word which is continually recurrtv ra 
the wntirgs that contain this philosophy Whatever 
yon may say of the Brahma, however describe him, the 
answer is Xtii 1 nCii 1 “ not so, not so ” Do you speak of 
him as subject 7 K(h 1 n-ti 7 for you thereby differentiate 
him from an object Do you call him infinite ? Rtti* ndi 1 
for you start forthwith the image of the finite. He is not 
an empty abstraction, but he has no concrete. He is a 
necessity of thought, but beyond all comprehension. He 
is the impalpable and the immutable, tbe nn beginning, 
and tbe unending , who neither apprehends nor may be 
annrehended , the unthinkable, the unspeakable , selfless, 
timeless, causeless , the sole entity, the final 

reality Beside him the-: is ,w oihrr, nothing else 1 That 


'Them is a famous pv.=age m the BrOtadAra-,yalxi Vyistshad in which 
Yajas-alkra si us — “ When ttiere is as it w c -e dualuv, then one sets the 
°ther, one smells the other, on° tis'us the o,ber, one salutes tbe other, one 
hea~s the o'h'T, one p — ^=-uea the othe-, one touches the other, one knows 
the o'her , hut —hen tn^ onlu is all tins, how should he see anotbe-, 
how snould he smell anon. how should L- uc*e ano‘her, how should he 
ss’ute another, how should he hea- am 'he-, ho *• shomd he ton eh another, 
how should he know suo-u~ i H,- should he kno~ Him by whom he 
tno-’-s aJ this ' That 5* * is to b» ifee-i^-d by Ho, no * He u mcomjrt- 
hs_sble, fo* h» canuo- t>= o mp-«h-nied , he is .mp-.-iihable, for be cannot 
I>utih , he is uuArmentd f r i r "fe> n^t attach himself , unf ettered, he 
nG * =uS=", he du^s n * tail H^~ shm d he hnc*" the knower?" 
rr t 15 Compare wrh • — th» des- _ p*-on, by negatives, which is given 
° the Absolut* o. 'h* ‘bnumio Lend o c Chrismn nvstnnsm,” Diotrvnns 
tt e^Arec^g - ^. Xh° cans'- of ail Jungs is t<- ther soul nor intellect . 
cenhs~ number, nor o-b-, no- magnitude, no- littleness neither 
eamee, no- efcmit-, no- time, etc. etc. These qualifications D-oujotb 
. no * Y= c ^ the truth falls sho-t of tuem, but because it so 
f " l ~. f eIt<_3 — It is r-jvr lucent, nr-rr rp’endid, xrpm- 

p»CZ7. - r "- r ~ -~ lrr ^ inz S thi*- can b* named.”— James' Variate </ 

Z=x*~' wee, pp 416, 417 
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is the Everest of Indian philosophy, and most readers will 
feel that on that peak the air is so raiefied that it is almost 
impossible for common lungs to breathe it Still we must 
pause here for a moment and try to take our bearings. 


To discover the Infinite Unity m the finite diversity 
has been the untiring effort of sageB in all lands and at 
all times “ The idea of God . . meaning by that . the 
idea of an absolute principle of unity which binds ‘all 
thinking things, all objects of all thought,’ which is at 

♦ once the source of being to all things that are, and of 

* • 

knowing to all things that know, is the ultimate 
essential principle of our intelligence ” 1 In other words, 
nothing can be truly known about anything until we know 
that to which everything else is essentially related , until 
we have found, so to speak, “ the geometrical point 
through which pass all the threads which make up the 
web of possible experience ” 2 Without some sucli 
principle of unity the universe would lack coherence, and 
science would then have lost its motive Human conduct, 
too, would be for ever tentative, for m a woild of isolated 
and uncontrolled elements the experience of to-day could 
yuild no laws on which we might calculate with assurance 
to-morrow. Without an ultimate unity, reason would 
falter in permanent unceitaiuty, and religion would have 
neither starting-point nor goal 

How this Unity the Yeddntist philosophers find in 
Brahma But what is Brahma ? As we have seen, theiS 

J £ Cairo’s The Eiohition of Helicon, vol i p 68, 

’ B&tfonr’* Foundations of Bdxef p UB 
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description o! Him, or- more truly of It, is by negatives 
By an exhaustive process of elimination they get nd of 
every conceivable quality and relation, and when they 
have Btnpped the entity bare, so that no single rag is left 
to help identification, they cry — " Behold, the One ! ” Let 
us hear them speak of this Sole Unity It is nir, mr, mr, 
te " destitute of " Brahma is mr-guna (without qualities), 
mr-dhdia (without form), mr-ms'es'a (without difference), 
mr-upddhila (without limitations) How if in regard to 
a thing you deny its possession of any attribute and 
repudiate the possibility of any relation, what is left but 
bare existence ? But bare existence — subject that knoufB"- 
no object and can therefore have no experience — ib, if not 
a nonentity, at least an absolute vacuity 

Perhaps with a view to modify the harshnesB of such an 
inference, the Vcddnta-sdra 1 describes “ the Self ” (divwn), 
which is a term used interchangeably with “ Brahma/’ 
as aao'c'zddnanda, or being, thought, and joy It is sat =* 
existence, to ov, the real, the true Now, in designating 
the Self as the real (soi), eveiy other existence that can 
be either mentioned or imagined is thereby classed as the 
unreal (asat) But this lands us in a very singular position 
The Hindu affirms a Sole Beahty which makes of the mind 
that apprehends it and the tongue that proclaims it an 
unreality, so that that which is not reveals that which is, 
and the False unveils the True The first word, then, in 
the above compound simply ascribes to Brahma pure 
being, and by implication denies existence to everything 
and everybody else 

* rt ^ nta ,< * ro 1 epitome of the Yedftnt* doctrine, but It is 

cvarywher* accepted aa wtborlutire 
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It might be expected that the next two epithets 
would invest tho first with something that redeems it 
from complete irrationality. Brahma, we are told, iB chit 
■x intelligence, and this finds authority in the Taittiriya 
Upamshad, where we read, “Self is knowledge.” Is 
not tbiB positive ? But we must not be misled. The 
Self does not know, for then were there objects to bo 
known , it is not even self-conscious, for then would it 
distinguish itself from something other than itself In 
both cases unity would be at an end and duality would 
have begun Moreover, as S'ankara says — “ If it were n 
'knowing subject, it would be limited by its objects and 
cognitions.” In what sense, then, can chit be ascribed to 
Bralnna? Not ns predicating its attribute, but only as 
constituting its substance Brahma is not a thinking 
being, but thought itself 1 It is just a self-luminous 
entity , the source of light, like the sun, but withm itself 
umlluminated ; the source of intelligence, but knowing 
nothing — •“ for there is nothing second to that, other than 
that, apart from that, that it should know ” s 

Finally, Brahma is described as rtnanda = bliss But 
this again is purely negative. If it has no consciousness, 
it can, of course, know nothing about which to be happy, 
neither can it realise that it w happy Brahma’s bliss is 
said to be that of dreamless sleep In such a Bleep cir- 
cumstance and condition are forgotten , pain, care, desire, 
and misery of every kind have ceased to be, and life 
persists m absolutely unruffled lepose But such bliss is 
merely tho absence of everything that could in any degree 

1 Cf VidAnta S&lras, in S S E , p xxr. 

1 EnhadAranyala Upanvshad, 
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produce its oppos’te. Clearly, then, in all this we hare 
reached no positive conception beyond this, that Brahma 
is — simple, indiscrete, unrelated being 

Xow, as vre have seen, this affirmation of the sole 
existence of Brahma dismisses everything else into the 
limbo of unrealities It is, to use a word of Hegel’s, pure 
unrelieved aJ o.r > *tp The Yedantic philosophy does not, 
like the Idealist philosophies of the West, acknowledge 
differences in the universe and seek a principle which 
will harmonise them , it simply denies the differences, 
and in that denml buries them. What it sets np, there- 
fore, is not a unity at all — a reconciliation, that is, of * 
opposing element- it is an absolute, self-identic vv.'t — 
u one only, without a second.” But a bare unit, wholly 
self-contained and entirely unrelated, is impossible to 
human thought For thought is essentially a unity in 
difference. “If the figures on your canvas are in- 
distinguishable from the background, there is surely 
no picture to be seen. Some element of unlikeness, 
some germ of antagonism, some chance for discrimination, 
is essential to every act of knowing ” 1 Take any idea that 
you will and it is seen at once to be composite. There 
can be no idea of pleasure which has not as its counterpart 
the idea of pain, or of bitter which has not as its counter- 
part the idea of sweet Similarly the idea of min d 
always involves that of matter, and the infinite must 
eT< =r pTesuppse the finite We cannot think anything 
whatever except as contrasted with something else, and 
e"exy act of the understanding is first of all the recogni- 
tion of opposites — myself, the thinker, and that of which 

1 F .i£* £ Thr^tf ^ U GA, j. V, 
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I think — and then then* reconciliation in a final unity 
Eliminate any one of these elements, and the thought 
ceases But this is just what the Yedilntisl tries to 
do He affiims the One and denies all difference, but 
by a fatal uony the formula in which he does this 
illustrates the very difference that he denies This has 
been so well demonstrated by a writer now in India, that 
I will quote lus words in fulL 1 “ Tat twain asi Here 
we have Subject, Object, and Relation m a sentence which 
is declared to be the highest pionouneement of philosophy 
on the universe The Yedftutin seeks by grammatical and 
jhetoncal devices to reduce the Tat and the Tit am to one 
and the same thing, if he could succeed, the" sajmg 
would cease to be a thought In the equation x — x, 
there is a difference no less than an identity The 
equation means * x on Tins side ’ ib the same as * x on THAT 
side ’ , or ' x which I think of now ’ is the same as * a, which 
I thought of then ' Destroy the differentiating atti lbutes of 
a: and you have destroyed the equation If, as philosophers 
say, theie is no absolute difference — that is, no entne 
separation between objects, for they must have at least a 
common lelation m thought — so there is no absolute 
identity, for no identity can be so complete that there is not 
m it some differentiation of thought To know absolute or 
Yedantic unity we must cease to think If the Yedfmtist 
solution of the world-problem be correct, we can neither 
know that Absolute One while compassed with mind nor 
seek after it Agnosticism, as prohibitive of action m 
relation to Brahma as it is of thought, must be ours" 
The Yedantic doctrine of God is thus seen to be the 
1 The Teaching of Sicdmi Vtv&dn anda, l>y E W Thompson 
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doctrine of the Unknowable in its baldest and most un- 
compromising form 1 What that involves we shall havo 
to consider at a later stage, bnt here it must be asked 

Is there really anything to know? If Brahma weie 

postulated as the universal which gathers up ever} thing 
into itself and explains it, then indeed there iccrc some- 
thing to know, but it is not so, for the particular is 
denied at the very moment the universal is affirmed 
With unflinching thoroughness the philosophers of India 
have divested Brahma of all relationship — and thereb} 
robbed it of all content , for unrelatedness and emptiness 
are practically synonymous terms Every positive posses^ 
sion, on whatever plane of life, demands and somewhere 
discovers correspondences for itself, and the number, 1 ' 
subtlety, and complexity of such correspondences is a 
true criterion of the scale of being which has been reached. 
On the human plane the greatest man among us vs 
always he who touches life at most points — who has, 
that is, the most varied gifts, alike spiritual and physical, 
intellectual and sympathetic. Conversely, the cutting 
down of correspondences means the proportionate shrinkage 
of being towards unimportance and disesteem When, 

1 In this matter Sankara of the eighth century and Hr Herbert Spencer 
of the nineteenth, the S3ge of the East and the sage of the "West, though 
so 17111617 sundered, seem almost to join hands S'ankara, echoing the 
language of the Upamshad», replies to every affirmation concerning Brahma 
— “JVot that, not that" Hr Spencer, speaking of the necessity in men 
to give shape to that Ultimate Existence which forms the basis of our 
intelligence,” sits — “We shall not err in doing this so long as we treat 
every notion we bane as merely a symbol, utterly vnthovt rteenllaice to 
tkeifer it 1 ick i itterdt,” He adds — "By continually se ekin g to know, and 
being continually thrown back vnth a deepened conviction of the impossi- 
bility ofkno-ving, re may keep alive the consciousness that it is alike oar 
highest v-iidom and our highest duty to regard that th-ough vrhvb all 
. t *” rr £ 5 eXLst M Ae Unknowable Frtt PnTciplcs, p. 113 
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therefore, the Ved.lntisls, pursuing tho path of abstraction, 
bring us to Brahma, the solo aud unrelated, we can only 
reply — « A Being without relationships is, for us, a Being 
without content , and a Being without content can be of 
no help or interest to us How such an Absolute can 
be known to exist at all, since it is unable to reveal itself 
through lelationships, is a pioblem past solution. But 
oven if its existence weie certain, it must be such that 
the nrnid could offer it no legal d and tho heart no love 
Wo yearn to find reality, completo and unalloyed, and 
yoii offer to us ba\o baiug , which is fundamental, indeed, 
but the veiy emptiest of all conceptions possible to the 
human mind. We seaich for tho highest principle of 
thought, and you piesont to us blank unmtelligence 
* We piay for light, and we are led into * a night m which 
all cows look black.’ We have asked for bread, and you 
liu% e given us a stone , for a fish, and you have given us 
a serpent,” 


Why should men postulate this unintelligent and 
unintelligible Absolute? Why should they conjure up < 
to themselves a vague impersonal One and offer That to us 
as Deity ? Let us remind ourselves that this is a postu- 
late made by peisons Peisonality is our distinction and 
tho necessary starting-point of all our thought It is that 
in wlncli life finds its highest expiession, aud towaids 
which it ever strives , and when we are seeking the highest, 
wo are foiced by the very constitution of our being to 
construe it in teims of personality This seems to oveiv- 
body but philosophers so otmouB as to make the statement 

5 
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o£ it unnecessary Most meu aie piopaied to agree with 
Dr Marbmeau when he says that " psychologically thorc 
can be no greater descent . than fiom the peisonal to 
tho impersonal " Yet when wo turn to tho German meta- 
physician Deussen, who lias expounded tho Vedanta with 
a sympathy and fulness of knowledge beyond all praise, 
wo find him saying — “ Maik that the conception of God 
as a peisonal being is merely exoteric, and does not 
give us an adequate knowledge of tho A tman , — and, 
indeed, when we considei what pcisonnlity is, liow narrow 
in its limitations, how closely connected with egoism, tho 
counterpart of godly essence, who would tlunlc so loV of 
God as to impute to Him personality ? ’’ v In thiB mattqy 
Mr Herbert Spencer seems alao to range hinisolf with tho 
Vcdanlists It is true that he neither affirms nor denies » 
personality of God, but nevertheless lie decisively prefeis 
to pub aBido personality and ascribe “ something highei ” to 
his Ultimate Cause “ Is it not just possible,” he asks, 

“ that theie is a mode of being as much transcending 
Intelligence and Will, as theso transcend mechanical 
motion ?” 2 He frankly allows that wo carmot conceivo 
any such mode of being, but belicung that tho Ultimate 
must be greater in every respect than we can imagine, ho 
condemns the attempt to assign to it any attnbutcs 
whatsoever as deiogatory and incident But is tho 
postulating of an impersonal Absolute anything other than 
a ventuie of despan ? We are asked, by o stupendous act 
of faith, to take a leap from categones which we know to 
a category entirely diffeient — a something of which wo have 
no example and can foim no conception That something 

1 Elements cf ~ First Prmctjikt, p 10D 
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is to be regai ded as tho Ultimate Principle in the universo, 
though between the universe and it no similarity can ho 
suggested and no relationship affirmed But such a hiatus 
instantly destroys the coheience of things. JFc aie in one 
re alm and (hat is in another, and under the assumed condi- 
tions no thought of ours can ever truly muior that Tho 
late Professor Max Muller, notwithstanding all Ins adrnna- 
tion for the Yediintn, saw this clearly He said — ■" Thia 
philosophy seems to solve all difficulties hut one , and that 
is to find a natural appioach to it from tho position we 
occupy m looking at philosophical and leligious problems ” x 
'Exactly, no “natural” approach ever can he found. We 
are bound by our constitution, and if the ultimate unity 
that wo seek is not only infinitely higher in range, but also 
totally dissimilar in character and absolutely unrelated, 
then we may as well fling both science and philosophy 
to the winds, and content ourselves with growing pump- 
kins 

In the pursuit of knowledge it is fundamental that we 
should interpret things by means of the highest category 
within 0111 reach. The very highest category known to 
modern philosophy is that of self-conscious intelligence or 
reason. If we must abandon this when we seek to go 
higher than man, why should we trust it when we look 
lower ? But if, in that which is best m the life that we 
know, we may see a real manifestation, however faint and 
distant, of God, if in Him there are found m infinite 
degree and without auy unworthy admixture those powers 
of Intelligence, Will, and Affection, which are the source of 
the greatest dignity and worth m ourselves, — then indeed 
1 fi&malruhna, p 7S. 
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the uruveise becomes homogeneous, and knowledge is made 
possible. 


Wherein, to those who think with Yed&ntists, lies the 
difficulty of ascribing personality to God ? 

The primary difficulty lies here — that self-conscious- 
ness, which is of the very essence of personality, implies 
other consciousness and seems to create a duality Such 
a conclusion is to a Vcduntist the final condemnation of 
any postulate, and on the strength of it he repudiates the 
idea of personality in God At every cost the ideal unity 
must be preserved But, aftei all, what is unity ? Is 0 
it simply an isolated point? Is it a bare enumeration ? 
Is it a self-identic entity which within itself comprehends 
notbmg, and without itself excludes nothing, and beside 
which notbmg else is ? In that case you cannot declaie 
the Absolute Unity without self-contiadiction, for, as Di 
Martmeau has said m another connection, "in doing so 
you roserve your own peisonahty as a thinking and 
assertive powei,” and while objectifying to yourselves the 
umty you destroy it But it is possible and, if we are to 
think at all, necessaiy to use “ unity ” with a different 
meaning Indeed, unity can only be pioperly known “as 
conti adistmgui3hcd fiom plumlity,” and it “ excludes what 
is diverse, so far only as that attempts to be anything by 
itself and to maintain isolation ” 1 Peilmps it may be 
most truly defined as difference m solution, the harmony 
of oppositions Now the stiictest unity of winch we have 
any experience is human personality, and it affords a 

1 F H Bradley, Ajyrarancc and noddy, pp 224, 250 
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complete demonstration of the point befoie ns. For it is 
not a bare unit, having no \ anety -within itself and no 
relationship to any difference outside itself On the 
contrary, I cannot say "I am I” until the self as subject 
has, so to speak, stood apart from and thought about itself 
as object, thus at once creating and combining an internal 
variety, and this act of reflection is commonly forced 
upon me by something outside myself which is not me 
“ The true recognition of one’s self as an * I,’ ” says Lotze, 
" depends on the presence of a second point of reference 
to which the ‘ I ’ can oppose itself ” 1 “I cannot think, 01 
cfesire, or will without an object, which is either Bimply 
myself, or something associated with myself, or dissociated 
from myself considered as an object, m either case involv- 
ing my objectivity to myself ” 2 The di\ ersity implied m 
personality is therefore fundamental and beyond all contro- 
versy But the unity is no less clear " However vanous 
and extended my objective world may become, it is still 
one object in relation to me, and however complex my 
lelations to it, they are still my own, or one totality of 
lelationship to that object " s Nature, c g , is not a mere 
casual appendix to mind, nor something lying around it in 
isolated and independent contiguity It demands a sub- 
ject, exists only for a subject, and is therefore in insepar- 
able correlation with it “Matter, os we know it, is 
always m synthesis with spirit ,” 4 and that which does not 
exist m my thought does not for me as yet really exist at 
all. But however dissimilar in themselies the elements 

1 The Philosophy of Religion (Eng trans ), p 69 

5 niragvcorth, P<r*onahty, Human and Ehnne, p 70 . 

* Ibid p. 70 * Ibid p. 47. 
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to which my mind accords place and hospitality, it at once 
relates, controls, and combines them in harmonious inter- 
play , and out of Many makes an organic One Nor does 
it accomplish this by any merely arbitrary effort of the 
imagination or will — an effort which it might declmo 
to make, and to which any elemont might refuse to 
respond It does it rather as the essential life pervading 
a great organism , the immanent unifying principle winch 
finds therein its necessary and choractenstic expression, 
and without which the organism would fall to pieces. In 
this case you cannot have the manifold except in and 
through the One 

But if human personality, properly understood, is an 
example of strict unity, why should the Veduntist, oic 
any one else, in the interest of unity hesitate to ascribe 
personality to God ? Postulate self-consciousness in Him, ‘ 
and He is then a subject who can become an object to 
Himself, but He is not theieby made two, for the 
elements, though distinct, are indivisible Annihilate one, 
and you annihilate both. There is internal variety, but 
perfect unity It is here that the Christian doctnne of 
the Trinity finds place. To many that doctnne has 
seemed an almost hopeless puzzle, and it may be allowed 
that the popular view of it, even yet, often ignores the 
One in confessing the Thiee Nevertheless it has been 
rightly called “ the most philosophical attempt to conceive 
of God as personal ," 1 and the Christian Fathers regarded 
it as the condition of rationally holding the unity of God . 2 

The doctrine stands as a decisive protest against any 
theory which regards God as impassive undifferentiated 

'Personality, Human and Divine, p 07 = Lux Mundi, p 92 
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Being, existing in isolation fioin all eternity, having no 
fellowships or lelationships within Himself — a monad, 
winch, being neither reason nor love, could be of no 
ultimate use to philosophy and no serious object of 
lohgion It is therefore a dnect piotest against strict 
Vedflntic teaching, and not less against every form of 
Unitarian deism It postulates m God not life merely, but 
the life of spurt, which is the highest that we can know. 
Now spirit is never m our experience a bare unit , it is 
always the home and bond of distinctions lb can express 
itself within itself , go forth fiom itself, and return to 
itself , it can think and will and love But these functions 
6f* spirit involve relationships If, then, God as spirit 
^thinks, He is the eternal subject to whom must have been 
present an eternal object of contemplation If God as 
* spiut loves, then fiom all eternity He must have had an 
adequate object of lovo, and His nature must have com- 
prised witlun itself the elements of a peifect fellowship. If 
God as spirit wills, then He must have found eternal 
expression for Himself Thus the doctime ascubes to God 
all that rich variety m perfect unity which is the dis- 
tinction of personality But personality m man is at best 
incomplete, unrealised, potential “If, therefore, we aie 
to think of God as personal, it must be by what, is called 
the method of eminence (ma cmincntwc ) — the method, that 
is, which considers God as possessing, in transcendent 
perfection, the eamo attnbutes winch are imperfectly 
possessed by man He must, therefore, be pictured as One 
whoso tnnnily has nothing potential or unrealised about it; 
whoso triune elements aro eternally actualised, by no out- 
ward influence, but from witlun, a Tnmty in Unity, a 
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social God, with all the conditions of personal existence 
internal to Himself.” 1 

The doctrine of the Tnmty speaks of “ three persons 
in one God" It may well be that in treating of the 
immanent distinctions in the being of God, of “ the Subject- 
objects of the Bn me fellowship,” language becomes halting 
and nneertain, and even misleading The three “ persons ” 
are not separate mdmdnahties, but in “ Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit " we have figured forth to ns the eternal 
relationships in which the One God realises and manifests 
Himself “ Th ? Father is God as the source of all that is 
or can be the Sod is God as He exists to and for Himself, 
as He goes out from Himself m obedience to His nature (ft 
Perfect Love into the world, to create and spread abroad^ 
the Divine Life and Blessedne3 as this Sonship realised 
in finite beings , and as He realises that Sonship in human 
form, and returns to Himself m the Brnne-human Christ . 
the Rdy hpi nf is God m His innermost being or essence, 
the principle of the life of both Father and Son , that in 
which God, both as Father and Son, does everything, and 
in which He comes to us and is m us increasingly through 
His manifestation? " = Such a doctrine affirms at once the 
living unity of God and His immanence in the uni verse. 
He l? one in Himseli, and the whole world is in a real 
sense one in Him, being the outflow of His life and always 
sustained by it, the product of His love and Will, the 
constant object of His thought So other doctrine can be 
named winch gtui T ds unity — a true organic unitv, and the 
only hma wor'hv to b* considered — moie jealously Hot 

1 P'nrrJ^j' ff, r r - 2> 

*>< L. V> » ki- 77' Sp-rU o-jd >J* Incar-p* cv, p 3C7 
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Yedantism, which is the most uncompromising form of 
Pantheism, for, ns wo shall see later, in order to secure 
Brahma’8 oneness and yet explain the world, it has to 
perpetrate a duality by inventing Mflytl. Not Unitnnamsm, 
m any of its forms, since it banisheB God into Bolitude, 
putting Him for ever out of living relation to tho world, 
and leaving us with tv>o mhaimomous entities The 
Christian doctrine maintains that which is dear to the 
Unitarian — the transcendence of God — without dissociating 
Him from His universe, and that nhioh is dear to the 
European Pantheist — the immanence of God — without 
obliterating His personality , and that which is vital to the 
Yedftntiet — the real Unity — without denying the reality of 
God's world. The doctrine of the Personal Triune God 
Btands as the Bole sufficient safeguard of Unity. 

There is one further difficulty, however, which will occur 
to many, both East and West, in legard to this matter 
"Is the unity so completely assiued m the doctrine of a 
personal God ? It may well be Hint He is immanent m 
His universe, but how can that immanence he reconciled 
with the separate and distinct personality of Man ? ” 
Undoubtedly this question bungs us face to face with a 
mystery, and seeniB to involve the limitation of God. 
The human spirit has individual will and responsi- 
bility , each is in a true sense one by itself , each may 
diverge from the othei and from God m desire and 
determination , there is a certain “ impenetrability ” with 
which each one hedges itself round But even so our 
Bprnts do not exist independently of His will They derive 
their being from Him, aie sustained by Him, and can at no 
point so break away from Him ns to put their life outside 
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Himself "Difficult as it may be to conceive, yet it is 
true that while God respects the personality Ho creates 
and the relationship He sets up, while He makes each man 
the possessor, within limits, of that lesponsible power of 
choice and will by which alone he becomes man, yet the 
whole of this creatuiely personal existence nevei becomes an 
external fact to winch God merely accommodates Himself 
It remams an issue of His own life, while, notwithstanding, it 
is endowed with a personal independence (to use a Bome- 
what unsuitable word) which He steadfastly maintains ” 1 
Thus, whatever limitation is implied in the existence of 
other personalities is the self-limitation of God, exercised 
in accordance with His own nature and cbaractei 2 

Tins doctrine of a Tnune Personal God is that which # 
Christianity opposes to the “ One-without-a-second ” of 
Veddntism Mere being, as Hegel says, is nothing at all 
For God nothing less than Perfect Being can suffice, and 
perfect being carries with it a perfect mind and a perfect 
heart — Infinite Reason and Infinite Love To the 
Yedftntist God ib the essence of life, bub does not Himself 
live , He is the principle of intelligence, but does not know 
Himself , He is the sum of bliss, but cannot rejoice. 
Compare this with the Christian view of God God is 
Spirit — therefore Intelligence and Will , God is Light — 
therefore holy and righteous , God is Love— therefore self- 
imparting And He is these, not potentially, as is the case 
with us, but actually , not approximately, but perfectly 

Hia love is as great as His potier, 

And neither knows measure nor end. 


1 J Scott Lidgett, The Fatherhood of Qod, p 297 

* Cf Contentio Ventalts, p. 37, 
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NOTE 

The Hindd Thiad 

It will not bo supposed by readers that there is any parallel between 
the Christian Tnmty and the Hindu Tnmfirti The difleicncc in- 
volved m tlve two conceptions has been sowell stated by Dr Fairhai' n 
m his Christ and Modem Theology, that it will suffice here to quote Ins 
statement. He says — 

“The Hindu Trimflrti only represents the adaptation of a Pan 
theistic idea to historical conditions The co ordination of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva ib recent, and may bo described as the result of a 
religious diplomacy, nil the more real that it was unconscious and un- 
designed, and a metaphysical speculation that acted here just as it had 
acted everywhere Each of the deities had a prior and very ancient 
history They run back into the Tedic period, and are the survivals 
of different mythological schools and tendencies Brahmft (masculine) 
•is the deification of the priestly idea, especially the act nnd efficacy of 
prayer , Vishnu is a form of the sun-god, who as Sftrya or Savitri 
moved like a hencficent and radiant spirit across the face of the sky ; 
end Siva is the survivor of the ancient storm gods, who swept from 
their homes m the Himalayas with destructive force down upon the 
plains These do not represent one religion, but distinct religions, or 
mhor many different religions, each with its own customs, festivals, 
modes and objects of worship, and even geographical distribution 
Then the Brahma (neuter) m whom they are co-ordinated is the 
universal substance or soul , of him or it all phenomenal being is a 
manifestation He is no conscious reason, no home of ethical relations 
and distinctions, hut only the ultimate essence or basis of all things 
Every god and c\ cry man and every creature is m him as much as 
the sacred triad, nnd in all he appears or becomes incarnate In other 
words, tbe sjstem is a polytheistic and mythological Pantheism But 
the Christian idea is the opposite of all this God is personal, conscious, 
ethical ; tho Godhead expresses this personal, conscious, and ethical 
being as immanent nnd essential Man cannot be absorbed into God, 
or God individualised end distributed m man The Persons m the 
Godhead are mcapablo of absorption into more abstract forms of 
being , they represent God, not as an ever unfolding and onfoldmg 
substance, but as a necessary and eternal communion, the home of life 
and lore.” 
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to be appealed to How could it ? Brahma is impersonal 
and without self-determination, while creation is an act of 
Personal Will How could it? Brahma is unrelated — 
timeless, spaceless, causeless, but creation is a piocess 
which brings the Creator within the categoiy of time 
On all these grounds, and on others that might he named, 
cieation as the explanation of phenomena was ruled out 
of court Nothing else was possible when Brahma had 
once been postulated, foi, as Dr Fanbaim has rightly Baid, 
" out of an abstract of thought we cannot evolve the 
concrete of experience; for the veiy teims that define and 
oppress our ultimate abstraction take from it the power 01 
faculty of creative movement /' 1 

But if creation is inadmissible as an explanation of 
• the universe, may we explain it by emanation ? This 
seems to have been the doctrine of the Upanishads. To 
quote only two out of very many texts of similar nnpoit, 
we read — ■“ As the Bpider comes out with its thiead, or 
as small spaiks come forth fiom fire, thus do all senses, 
all worlds, all Devas, all beings come forth fiom that 
Self ”, 2 and again — •“ As the Bpider sends foith and draws 
in its thiead, as plants grow on the eaith, as from every 
man hairs spring forth on the head and the body, thus 
does everything aiise here from the Indestructible ’’ 3 In 
accordance with these passages, S'ankara defines Brahma 
as “ that from which proceed the origination, sustentation, 
and i etractation of this world ," 4 and he proceeds to explain 
that by this definition he intends to set forth Brahma 


1 Ghrul vi Modem Theology, p 409 

1 Brihaddranyaka Upamshad, n i 20 

* Mvndaha Upanvhad, i i, 7 * VedAnla-SiUras, p 283 
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both as the material cause ( upddi.no. Id) and) of the world 
and as its operative cause That Brahma is the operative 
cause, S'ahkara says, “vre have to conclude from the 
circumstance that there is no other guiding being,” and 
with that he is satisfied- But on Brahma as material 
cause he dwells at large, calling up numerous illustrations 
from the TTpamshads, which are naturally the stock-in-trade 
of every Yedautist to-day What day is to the earthen 
jar, or gold to the nng, or the sea to the foam, or the 
spider to the web, that is Brahma to the world — its 
substantial cause. But at this point we must remind 
oursdses that in cxenjcau. >c mv$f he infolded that wfyet 
is manifested in the effect Now, on the Vedanta theory, 
phenomena, if there be phenomena, can have only one 
cause. If, then, m the phenomena we see manifold- 
ness and change, as we do, there seems no escape from 
the conclusion that they must exist also, in germ at least, 
m the Sole Cause, and that Brahma is not homogeneous, 
neither immutable, nor yet, since it has evolved relations, 
absolute Postulate either creation or emanation, both of 
which involve physical change and a temporal process, 
and at one fell blow Brahma, the sole and changdess, is 
destroyed. " Foi the changeless Brahma cannot be the 
substratum of varying attributes ” 1 

This objection was strongly pressed upon S'ankara, as 
indeed it mn«t be pressed still Looking around, men 
pomted to this tree and that star, to this dolt and that 
philosopher, and med— “ Brahma has in itself dements of 
manifoldness. As the tree has many branches, so Brahma 
possesses many powers and energies dependent on those 

1 Vedanta Siirat, p 32< 
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powers Unity and manifoldness must therefore both be 
true Thus, a tree considered m itself is one, but it is 
manifold if viewed os having branches , so the sea in itself 
is one, but manifold as having waves and foam , so the 
clay in itself is one, but manifold if viewed with regard to 
the jais and dishes made of it " 1 * S'ankara’s reply to this 
common-sense objection is in his most characteristic style 
He first of all quotes a famous passage from the Chhdndogya 
Upanishud, m which Arum seeks to teach to his son S'veta- 
lcetu that, knowing which, all else is known “ My dear,” 
says the father, “ as by one clod of clay all that is made 
*of clay is known, the diffeienee (vikdia) - being only a 
* name arising from speech, but the truth being that all is 
clay , and as, my dear, by one nugget of gold all that is 
made of gold is known, the diffeienee being only a name 
ansing from Bpeech, but the truth being that all is gold , and 
as, my dear, by one pair of nail scissors all that is made of 
iron is known, the difference being only a name ansing 
from speech, but the truth being that all is iron, — thus, 
my deal, is that instruction” On this S'ankara remarks 
— "These modifications or effects (such as jars, dishes, 
pails, etc ) aie names only, exist through or originate from 
speech only, while in reality there exists no such thing as 
a modification In so far as they are names (individual 
effects distinguished by names) they are untrue , in so far 
as they are clay, they are true .” 3 By this he means that 
the Cause only is true , while the effects aie false , that " the 
many as many has only a nominal existence, reality 

1 Fcddnta Sdtras, pp 321, 322 

* Ftfe!ra=di£Terence, variety, change by form and name 

* Vcd&nta Stllras, p 320 
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lesiding in the one’’ 1 Hexem lies the difference between 
the Pantheism of India and the Pantheism of the West 
According to the teaching of the West, God is the sum or 
totality of phenomena, while according to the Veddnta 
God is the one underlying essence of phenomena, which 
are hut the results of name and foi m ( ndma , nqxi) super- 
imposed upon the essence. 2 * Emerson, m his most attractii e 
poem, mates Brahma say — 

They reckon ill who leave me out, 

When me the} fly, I am the wings ; 

I am the doubter and the doubt. 

And I the hymn the Brahman sings u 

But m that verse he repiesents the Pantheism of the West 
rather than that of India The Yedautist would say — 

“ Theie are no wings, no doubter or doubts, neither any 
Brahman , these are name and form merely, and nothing 
really is but the * I,’ Brahma ” 

So the Yedautist denies both creation and emanation, 
und says that all things are Illusion "The entire uni- 
verse, movable and immovable, comprising bodies, intellects, 
and the organs, eveiythmg that is seen or heard, from 
Brahunl 8 down to a tuft of grass is that which is 
known as Illusion." 4 But what is Illusion ? The Hindu 
distinguishes thiee kinds of existence There is true 
existence, the really real (jidramdrthikd ), which is Brahma 
There is false existence ( mithyd ), existence merely m 

1 Gough's Philosophy of the Uj/aiitsfrjds, p 250 

3 Sec quotation from Srahmacadin m Slaters Higher Hmduis.n, p 88 

•Brahmi (masculine) mast bo distinguished from Brahma (neutei) 

The latter u tbe impersonal Self) the Ultimate One. But Brahma is the 
illusory personal God and the first member of tbc Hindu Triad 

4 Quoted by Jncob from AdhyCdma Iiamayana 
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conception, as when we Bpeak of a round square, 01 
the son of a childless woman impossible actually, but 
possible to thought And finally, there is illusory, pheno- 
menal existence (%ydvaMnha), which differs from false 
existence in this — that though it is in itself unreal, it Ms 
something real behind it It is illustrated by the case of 
the man who, seeing a lope at dusk, mistakes it for a 
snake, 01 seeing xnotker-of-peail, supposes it to be silvei. 
He does not see what he thinks he sees, that is his 
illusion But the illusion is not wholly baseless. He 
would not imagine the snake if there were no rope, 

or the silvei if there u eie no mother-of-peail So behind 

• • 

the phenomena which we mistakenly suppose that we see, 
» there is an eternal reality Nevertheless, what we see 
is not what we think, is indeed nothing at all , and this 
doctrine the Vedhitist preaches with untiring persistence 
and with gieat variety of illustration Passing through 
the Suez Canal, you look across the desert — dry, treeless, 
unpromising Then suddenly you behold lakes and ships 
and tiees, a picture of life, fertility, aud beauty, whero 
all had been waste and dead. It is the mirage — real 
enough to your perception, though it vanishes when you 
approach it "That,” says the Yedfmtist, "is what you 
and I are, and all the woild beside — as vivid and interest- 
ing as a mirage, and as unsubstantial.” That is illusory 
existence. Or, take another of their stock illustrations. 
You dream, and m your dream suppose yourself another , 
you receive Ins honours, sob over his griefs, live his 
life — and then awaken to find you are not bun, but you. 
Yet how real and impressive and undeniable it all was 
while it lasted ! It was an illusory existence And such 
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we are told is oui life — real enough from the standpoint 
of daily experience , but from the standpoint of metaphy- 
seal knowledge a wild hallucination, a tyrannous fiction. 

Now, limiting ouiselves for the moment to these 
illustrations, we have to ask — Who saw tbo mirage? 
Tf’Tw di earns the dream? The answer we know already 
The being that dieams and that mistakenly peiceives is 
"Brahma But how can Brahma — the mort, impassive, 
.mpersonal — dream, and why should it ? These are 
crucial questions, and we cannot of ouiselves answei them 
We can only set down what the Hindu sages have said 
They tell us that the principle of reality (Brahma) has 
been evcilastingly associated with “ an inexplicable prin- 
ciple of unreality,” to which they give the name of M&yfk 
*' It is from the fictitious union of these principles, the 
ono leal, the other only a self-feigned fiction, that the 
8phores and the migrating foims of life, the external 
and internal woild, proceed ” 1 

In treating of Mdyfi, 2 theiefore, we are really dealing 
with the Vedftntist’s view of cosmogony 

To descube Mdjd is well-nigh an impossibility 
S'ankara, following eaiher writers, tells us we must not 
call it real {sal), but neither may we call it unreal ( asaf ) 
It must not be called real, for that were to depose Brahma 
as the Sole Reality Yet we may not say that it is quite 
unreal, since it produces the appearance of the world which 
seems so real But this is only to confess that nobody 
knows anything about it, except that it is a desperate 

1 Philosophy of the Upam shads, p 47 

Other names for MAyft aro Avxdyfi and Ajnftna. both of whiob moan 
nescience or Ignorance, 
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supposition adopted to relieve the old philosophers of 
India in their straggle to maintain an ideal unity It is 
far easier to indicate the function which Maya serves than 
to describe its nature. Technically it is called an uyddhi 
— that which is " put down near " a thing and makes it 
appear something other than it is ; as when a red rose 
is put down near a white crystal and makes the crystal 
appear red. 1 Mdja, then, is that which conditions the 
unconditioned Brahma It is credited with two powers 
it envelops or conceals (dvarana) and piojecls (vilsht'yv) 
That is to say, this strange principle first of all hides 
l^mhma from itself, veils to it its true nature, as a cloud 
might veil the sun, so that it becomes capable of the 
Conceit of personality, and then it leads Brahma, as a 
method of reahsmg its illusory personality, to project 

ft 

"the phantasmagoria of a vrorld” Or, to revert to the 
figure of a moment ago, MSyS sets Brahma dieamtng 
that it is something and somebody quite other than itself 
Herein lies the whole story, according to the Yedantist, 
of tins phenomenal universe. Truly the power of Maya 
must be miraculous 1 The real eternal Brahma is, as we 
ha\ e seen, figured as in dreamless sleep — without thought, 
without desire, without will But directly Maya casts 
its spell over Brahma, there is a change m the essentially 
unchangeable, the dreamless one dreams, and in that 
dream plans, desires, and creates, like one eudowed with 
complete personality 

It will he seen at once that Brahma jdi’s Maya differs 
essentially from the Brahma of which hitherto we ha\ e 
been thrabiug and wnhng That was the Ultimate 
1 Cf jPivi'Ti p 
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Principle, limeless, spaceless, causeless, inaccessible to 
thought and unpossiole of descnplion, but Brahma, wrought 
upon and, we might almost say, hoodwinked by Maya, 
becomes a peisonal God — a being, thciefore, and not 
meiely n principle , ono ulio can know and be known, 
love and bo loved To this personalised being, thus 
illusorily developed, the Ycdantists give the name Is'tara, 
and in this way thej bate obfcamed for themselves what 
they were by no means able t-o do without — a God to 
whom the) could direct their worship Yet how extra- 
ordinary the position to which they managed to bring 
themselves The only path by which the Divine Being 
might attain self-knowledge was, m the opinion of these 
philosophers, self-deception 1 1 

ts'vora, then, the personal God of Ycdtintism, is the first 
and supreme product of Illusion (Brahma+M.u a), and it is 
from him that all the manifold of experience which we call 
phenomena springs He is depicted as the great magician ~ 
who, with inexhaustible cunning and wholly for his own 
amusement, produces an endless variety of effects. Bat all 
that he produces is appearance only, sheer sleight-of-hand 
on an infinite scale, and destatute of all ordered and reliable 

1 CL Sinter's Higher Hinduism, p. 96 

5 Sea VeddrJa Sutras, II i. 33 The text nms “Brahma’s creative 
eetmty is mere sport such as we see m ordinary hie" S anba~i thus 
comments on the passa g e — “ We see m everyday life that certain doings 
ot pnnce3, or other men of high position who bare no unfulfilled desires 
left, have no reference to any extraneous purpose, but proceed from mere 
sportfolness, as for instance tbeir recreations in places of amusement. We 
further see that the process of inhalation and exhalation is going on without 
reference to any extraneous purpose, merely following the law of ita own 
nature. Analogously, the activity of the Lord also may be supposed to ho 

mere sport, proceeding from its own nature, without reference to any 
purpose,” 
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Bequence He has no motive outside himself for his 
activity. Theie is nothing that is not himself, the freak 
of his mood, the shadow of Ins substance, the projection of 
his being. Ho is stage and actor, play and audience, all m 
one This illusory God is not to be separated m thought 
from any part of his illusory creation He 13 

The lord of all, himself through all diffused. 

If any difference between himself and Ins creation be per- 
missible, even to the contemplation of a moment, it may only 
be figured as the difference between the wave and the sea, 
or between the sparkle in the dewdrop and the sun, which 
to the Yeduntist is not more than a difference m name and 

9 

form. 

It is thus that we come upon the great idea of the 
omnipenetrativeness of God The woild, whatever it is, 
real or mere semblance, is not something outside God 
"Whatever He is, illusory Creator or eternal essence, He is 
within and through it all, the Power which first projects 
and then permeates the whole This is the witness which 
Pantheistic India has all along borne to the world How- 
ever erratic his exposition, however grotesque Ins illustration, 
every Yeddntist will cry — 

Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And eiery common hush afire with God 

The idea is constantly recurrent in the ancient books of 
Indio. In one of the Upamshads, for instance, we find 
these words — “He who dwells m the mind, . , whom 
the mind does not know, whose body the mind is, and who 
rules the mind within, he is thy Self, the ruler withm, Ice 
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immortal" 1 There are three pages like this, dealing with 
u)e, ear, tongue, skin, sun, moon, stars, air, fire, water, etc., 
and closing with tins — the essential dogma of Yedantism — 
« There is no other seer but he, there is no other hearer 
but he, there is no other knower but he ” But the most 
elaborate expression of God’s immanence, perhaps, is to be 
found m the Bhagaiad Gila — “ Of weapons of war I am 
the thunderbolt of purifiers I am the wind ... of 
creations I am the beginning and the end, and I am also 
the middle . I am Eternal Time. I am Death 
that seizes all, and the Source of all that are to come. . 

I am Fame, Fortune, and Speech, Memory, Intelligence, 
Constancy, Patience I am the Dice-play of the 
fraudulent, and the Splendonr of the splendid. . . 01 
tilings that subdue I am the Bod, and the Pohty of those 
who seek to conquer Of secret things I am Silence, and 
the Knowledge of those who know.” 2 

Living or lifeless, still or stirred, whatever beings be, 

None of them is in all the worlds, but it exists bj jfel 

Is'vara, in his character as magician, is credited with 
the creation of many things — gods and solid worlds and 
transmigrating sentiencies , but it will be enough for ns 
to inquire here what in all this scheme of things we our- 
selves are. To that the Yedantist’s answer cannot be 
doubtful "W e are simply one trick of the mighty conjuror, 
the illusory output of his wondrous cunning If this 
judgment had reference only to our physical frame, many 
would hear it without serious demur It is external, 

1 JSrOmd&rantaln- Upanxshcd, nr. vu. 21-2S [S B JE) 

1 Ehapmd Gila, x. 20-3? Translated by Davies. 
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transient, one of the passing shows of things But what 
about the Ego which is encaged witlun the body ? Is that 
illusory also ? " Yes,” says the Vedantist psychologist , 

“ pei eeption, memory, will, conscience — these aie not me 
Perception is merely a window through which my self 
looks out, memory, a door through winch my self looks 
back , will, an instrument of which my self makes use. 
These and such like faculties simply constitute the 
f subtle ’ body enclosing the self That body lasts longer 
than this, gross outei body, and accompanies me in all my 
transmigrations , but it, too, is physical, that is, illusory, 
and must disappear like the mirage.” Those readers who 
have been m Egypt will have been struck with the way in 
which some of the women tlieie enswathe themselves in 
fold after fold of linen, so that they look like so many 
penpatetic packages of cloth But travellers know, of 
course, that the woman heiself m every case is something 
quite other than that winch they see So the self, hidden 
away by folds of gross flesh, which we call body, and by 
other folds of subtle flesh, which we call mind, is some- 
thing quite other than either, and is only related to them 
m imagination. The self within is the one and only Self, 
Brahma, enclosed within every illusory individual, but one 
all the time — •“ as one and the same face may be reflected 
m a succession of mirrors ” 

This doctrine is sufficiently astonishing, for it means 
nothing less than that the soul in every one of us must 
be the complete undivided Brahma, not a part, or a 
modification of the Eternal Self, hut the very Brahma 
Yet, however astonishing, this is a doctrine that S'ankara 
accepts and contends for He will not allow that the iq- 
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dividual soul is part of Brahma , because Brahma, not 
existing either in time or space, is of necessity indivisible 
(aUianda) Neither can he allow it to bo a modification 
of Brahma, lor that would piesuppose au entity other than 
the One as bunging about the modification, and some 
ohange in the Sell whioh is by its definition unchangeable. 
Thus, then, the great tauth which every Yedfmtiet desires 
to realise is this — that, stripped of all wrappings, dis- 
encumbered of all illusions, he is himself, wholly and 
without any sort of discount, the Everlasting One. The 
fact that he does not lenkse it at present is due to the 
fatal alliance between Brahma and Slay d, whereby Brahma 
is transformed mto 1 b' vara 

In considering this wonderful theory, it will be well,' 
in tho first place, that we should suggest those objections 
which appeal most immediately to the Hindu. At a later 
stage wo may discuss the whole question from a more 
general point of view To begin with, then, it is held by 
all Vedantists that the phenomenal world is an eternal 
processu Now, as that process is due to the association 
of Sl&ytl with Brahma, it follows that there must be two 
entities, co-ordinate and eternal "Plainly, then,” we 
affirm, “ unity has never existed, and duality has been the 
everlasting rule." “No,” says the Hindu, “as the possi- 
bility of the future tree pre-exists in the Eeed of the tree, 
without the seed becoming any the less a one and only 
seed, eo Brahma, though associated with Mdya, is not less 
the one and only being " It is curious how the Hindu, 
who affirms the unreal character of all phenomena, 
habitually uses these same phenomena to illustrate and 
proie his assertions about the Real But these illustra- 
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tions are often the Hindu’s betrayal, and this is a case 111 
point. Heie is the seed — it is one undoubtedly, and, 
without destroying its unity, tbeie exists within it the 
possibility of the tree. But that possibility will never 
become an actuality until something else, not the seed — 
soil and moisture and heat — have brought their influence 
to bear upon it Brahma is the seed if you will, and from 
Brahma is to be developed the world of phenomena , but 
something else, as eternal as Brahma, must act upon it 
before the development takes place, and that something is 
Mflyft Judged by the people’s own illustration, therefore, 
unjty can never have existed. 

But there arises, m the next place, a difficulty even 
J still more serious The Vedantists of necessity admit that 
MayA. is etpmal (andchmdyd) Of necessity, we say, for if 
this were not admitted they would have to account for the 
first appearance of Mdyfi, the reason and the manner of it 
— which would be a task quite beyond even their utmost 
subtlety. Not only is Maya postulated as eternal, however, 
but it is also affirmed to be eternally associated until Brahma 
In that case it is inevitable that we should ask — Has 
there ever been a period at which Brahma was absolute 
and unconditioned ? No being, not even an infinite one, 
could be both unconditioned and conditioned at the same 
time. To live in dreamless sleep, and at the same tame to 
exercise all the activities of the waking state, is one of 
the fixed impossibilities. Yedfintists, therefore, must take 
their choice Either Brahma is the eternally unconditioned 
one, m which case the} must stait a new theory of pheno- 
mena, or else it is the eternally conditioned one, in which 
case the absolute Brahma, uhich has all along been their 
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first and supreme postulate, never existed except as a 
figment of their own illusory brain. 

Again, the question must be raised as to whether this 
thcoiy of Mayd does not preclude all possibility of final 
salvation We have shown m an earlier section of this 
volume that the Hindu hopes for ultimate lelease from the 
cycle of births and deaths, and expects, when once he 
realises that he is indeed the Brahma, to attain the bliss 
of dreamless sleep But the fact that I am a transmig- 
rating entity is, cx hypothesi, dne to the action of M fly it 
upon Brahma Does Mayfi, then, ever cense to operate 7 
Or can it be said that Mayd operates in part on Brahma 
and in part leaves it unaffected ? And if the latter alter- 
native be the true one, muBt we not suppose that as souls' 
attain release an increasing portion of Brahma is being 
steadily reclaimed from Mfty&’s influence, so that conceiv- 
ably Brahma will sometime be finally separated from that 
which conditions it ? These questions are of the most 
ciucial order, and plunge the Yedantist in difficulties from 
which he cannot possibly escape. If, as we have seen, 
each individual soul be the complete Brahma, then when 
one such soul escapes from the coil of temporal existence, 
Mayfi and Brahma should become finally divorced, and 
phenomena should for ever cease That conclusion seems 
irresistible. If, however, in face of the continuance of 
phenomena, this conclusion meets with demur, we must 
next assume that part of Brahma (represented by the souls 
that have attained final salvation) has escaped the thraldom 
of M&y&j while another part (represented by those of us 
who are yet on the wheel) still remains under the veil. 
But this is to divide the indivisible and to destroy Brahma, 
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Let that pass, however, and let us assume, with the 
Hindus, that all nt last will penetrate the mists wilh 
which May a has enveloped them, and realise that the} are 
one with the unconditioned Brahma In that case we 
must necessarily arrive at a state of things in which these 
entities dwell finally apart, neither influencing or being 
influenced by the other. But not only does this involvo 
the Yedfmtist in an unending duality, hut it compels him 
to abandon the tenet of the eternity of the phenomenal 
process Turn which way he will, he finds himself in 
trouble, and if he will not set aside the theor) of Alfiya he 
.h^s no alternative but to relinquish the hope of final sal- 
vation. 
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IDEALISM-EAST AND WEST 

Snppose that the sun is shining on the sea, and that his light is 
broken by the waves into a multitude of lesser lights, of all colours 
and of all forms, and suppose that the sea is conscions of this 
multitude of lights, this diversity of shifting colours, this plurality of 
dancing forms, would this consciousness contain or represent the truth, 
the real ? Certainly it would not. The objectively true, the real m ’’ 
itself, is in this case the sun m the heavens, the one permanent, the 
persistent in colour and form Its diversified appearance m the sea, 
the dispersion of its light m myriad colours and in myriad forms, is 
nothing and represents nothing which substantially exists , but is only 
something which exists phenomenally, that is, unsubstantially and 
unreally, m the Bea — Fjerriee's Illustration of the Teaching of Xeno 
■phanes, quoted by Gough. 

The heavens declare the glory of God , and the firmament sheweth 
His handywork. — Psalm xix 1 (R V ) 

In Him were all things created, m the heavens and upon the 
earth, things visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions 
or principalities or powers , all things hove been created through Him 
and unto Him , and He is before all things, and m Him all things 
consist — S t. Paul m Colossians, 1 16, 17 (R V ) 


The considerations on which we have just been dwelling 
must seem almost hopelessly remote from the life and 
interest of the average English reader, though they are 
undoubtedly pertinent and vital to multitudes of people 
m India But the doctrine of M&yk haB aspects which 
are as congruous to the thought of the West as truly 
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ns to the thought of the East, and to the'e we now 
turn 

One of the great old commentators of India, Mddlia- 
vach&rya, remarks very suggestively on “ the dn erso 
programme which tho announcement of sunset would 
dictate to a dacort, a debauchee, and a devotee ” It io 
always so* out of the same thing difTeient minds extract 
very different meanings Nowhere, perhaps, is this more 
manifest than m tho varying interpretations which men 
have given to natural phenomena The woild in which 
wc live, the things we see around us — are these real ? 
Tho table on which I wnte these woids — is it a ventablo. 
palpable table or merely an idea in my brain ? Most men 
> have their answer ready to such questions, and treat the 
questioners with scant courtesy, bidding them test then 
doubt by running their head against a post or putting then 
band m the lire ! But scorn does not kill philosophy, and 
m ull thinking lands and at all tunes the doubt has found 
persistent expression "Is the world a real world? If 
wo and cxciybody else were away, would 1 1 bo here all 
tho same? If there were no eye to see nud no mmd 
to pcrccne, would the sun still sluue, the flowers bloom 
and the dew drops glisten? Is matter a self-suflicmg 
independent existence, or arc ‘things' onl) tho innate 
eubjcctivo perceptions of the intellect ? ” These questions 
haxc become xocal alike m East and West, and the xarious 
answers gixcn haxc hud a generic likeness, whether m Asia 
or in Europe Some haxc allowed mmd and matter equal 
and independent reality , others Imc allowed reality to 
matter onh and entombed mmd therein . other:, ncam, 
fme allowed mind only to l>c real, ard have attributed 
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to it toe creation of rentier: while a fourth class have 
regrdmhed mini ana matter both, ana have regarded the 
v-hcle syshtn c: things ns rlrnplv " a play of phantasms in 
a void.” As seme one has wittily pat i\ when one schco! 
cries — c lSb matter,” a second retorts — •** hTever mird 5 ’; 
while a third caps both by rejoining — ” 2v ever mind end 
no matter.” 

These alternatives were debated as eagerly and patently 
in the forest-schools cf ancient IrcLa as they have been 
since in any of the learned societies ci Barege. AH 
views foond voice there — tV>se cf BeaLsc (&r:.a' t~c- 
v'it-), Ideallw ( r?md aerie, o) and XlfciLst (biry r- 
r>id v ), jrsf as in the West. What position did the 
Tedarciscs held in these drscossions ? If is commonly 
assarted that they are to be classed as idealists — men 
who maintain th3t thought only is real It has been 
srrgested that the Vedantist is closely akin in his philo- 
sophical creed to ear British Berkeley, and this sngpesf on 
has in recent years been dwelt epon by Hindoo with 
much frequency and fervenr cf gratitude. The analogy 
between the two is, however, an extremely srperheld one. 
Speaking broadly, both Berkeley and the Veihn lists a2rm 
that Spurt is the sopreme reality in the universe : and 
both teach that c thmgs ” are merely phenomena, and apart 
fretn Sptnl nothing at all Bat directly we b egin to probe 
these statements, the seeming smUancy disspoeais in 
wrong differences that refese to be bridaed. The point 
tost Berkeley emphasised was this: that c that alcne 
exnu: winch is perce-veaj’ and that all talk c: the exist- 
ence cf c things” crz~i r~or~. ye is both baseless 
° 1 dangerons. MaWer as a separate enthy, independent 
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of mind or consciousness, lie would not concede Such 
concession, he maintained, could only land men in the 
quagmire of materialism, and against mateiialism he con- 
tended with all his might. He stood foi the truth and 
leality of spint — our own and the Eternal Spirit — and 
of 'ideas ' “The former are active, uidiiisible sub- 
stances, the latter are inert, fleeting, dependent beings, 
which subsist not by themselves, but are suppoited by, 01 
exist, in minds or spiritual substances ” He was thus 
the advocate of Mind as the paramount principle in the 
universe But did not Beikeley m tins way disciedit 
$he universe ? Did he not impeach alike its reality and 
its worth by reducing it all to mere appearance? To 
‘read him thus is to misapprehend bun completely His 
own declaration on this point is explicit enough. He 
says — “ In denj mg the thiugs perceived by sense an 
existence independent of the substance or support whereni 
they may exist, we detract nothing fiom the received 
opinion of their icahty all the difference is that, 
nccoiding to us, the imthiuking beings peiceived by sense 
have no existence distiuct fiom being perceived, and 
cannot therefoie exist in any other substance than those 
unextended indivisible substances or spirits which act and 
think and perceive them, whereas philosophers vulgarly 
hold the sensible qualities do exist in an ineit, extended, 
unpeiceivmg substance which they call matter, to which they 
attribute a natural subsistence exterior to all thinking 
tlungs, or distmet from being perceived by any mind whatso- 
ever, oven the eternal mind of the Creator ” 1 Still moie 
clearly, if possible, ho says m the same Treatise — “ I do not 

1 of Human Knowledge, § 81 . 
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argue agamst the existence of any one thing that we cau 
apprehend either by sensation or reflection. That the 
changes I see with my eyes, and touch with my hands, do 
exist, really exist, 1 make not the least question. The only 
thing whose existence I deny is that which philosophers 
call matter, or corporeal substance” The truth is that 
Berkeley regarded the physical universe with the most 
rererent and interested attention, he dwelt with special 
delight upon the steady phenomenal order which is every- 
where apparent and which makes science possible , and he 
showed how through the medium of this phenomenal order 
a moral government with a moral purpose is being conducted. 
The most authontatn e exponent of Berkeley, Dr Campbell 
Fraser, tells us that his thought “ becomes, when we pursue 
it further than he did, a sublime intuition of the pheno- 
menal realities of sense, inorganic and organic, as established 
media for the intellectual education of finite spirits by 
means of physical sciences , for intercourse between indi- 
vidual moral agents, and for a revelation of the Eternal 
Spirit, m whom merely things of sense and moral agents 
too have their being” Thus to Berkeley God was real, 
the human spirit was real , and the external world, though 
not an independent material entity', had nevertheless 
perfect reality as the ordered impression of Divine ideas 
made upon the human spirit 

But this is diametrically opposed to the position ol 
the Ved&ntists as expounded by S'ankara. It is time 
that on occasion S^ankara, who could be an opportunist in 
argument, maintains the validity of consciousness, and, like 
any robust realist, laughs at the man who would translate 
this solid earth and all the things around us into mere 
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appearance. “Why should we pay attention,” he saps, 

" to the words of a man who, while conscious of an out 
waid thing through its appiovimation to his senses, 
affirms that he is conscious of no outward thing, and that 
no such thing exists, any more than we listen to a man 
who, while he is eating and experiencing the feeling of 
satisfaction, avers that he does not eat and does not feel 
'l satisfied ? ” 1 This, however, is not the real S'anknrn, and 
these words are not the words of a true Veduntist. He 

e 

spoke there simply as a psychologist dealing with the 
undeniable facts of uuiveisal consciousness But the 
Xedantist has, propeily speaking, no business whatever 
with psychology , Ins whole concern is with ontology, foi by 
the hypothesis there is nothing else for lnm to concern him- 
self about The consistent Veduntist cannot nglitly admit 
I any reality in phenomena, nor any truth m 0111 perception 
\ of phenomena. To him percenter and perceived aie both 
■ alike an illusion It is here that Berkeley and S'anknia 
part nreconcilably Berkeley, while ascribing a pheno- 
| lnenal reality to the external woild, maintained that finite 
j rumd was a reality of another order — capable of acting 

/ 11 om itself and foi ifeelf, and tlius having marks which 

cannot be found in mere phenomena In truth he placed 
God and the finite spirit m precisely the same order of 
reality, and for the latter contendea that m its own 
degree it was free, causal and responsible, an entity that 
was neithei to be merged in phenomena nor yet extin- 
guished iu God In this contention Berkeley drew himself 
- for ever clear of Pantheism Ho man who accepts the 
testimony of human consciousness, and believes in Ins 
1 Vtfaniu-S&lrat, n u. £8 

f 7 

) 

f 
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own real nml separato personality, can ever bo a lino 
ranthcifat, and on this point Boikeloy spoke with clear 
decisiveness and manifest conviction Ho was a genuine 
Theist 

But tlio mam tonct o£ Yednntism — the vciy heart of 
it, without wlneh it has no existence — is Lho solo icality 
of Brahma, and by consequence tho tohd umeality and 
nothingness of cvciy thing else besides, whethci natiue 01 
mam Doubtless this is stating the position with uncom- 
promising bluutncss, and piescnt-day Hindus ccitainly 
seom to shy at such an expression of it But no laboiued 
subtleties of language can ever successfully hide tho f(ict 
S'anlcaia had no hesitation whatevei in admitting it 
This is Ins testimony — “ The whole oidei of subject and 
object, of migiating souls and of thou fiuition of recom- 
penses, is, apait fiom tho Self, uni cal, in like manner, as 
the ether 111 this and that pot or jar is nothing elso than 
the ether at largo, that permeates all things, itself ono and 
undivided, and in like manner as the wateis of a mirage 
aro nothing elso than the sands of tho deseit, seen foi 
awlnlo and vanishing, and having no ical existence” 
Semblance, optical illusion, meie differentiation of name 
and form without any differentiation of substanco — this is 
how the universe is to be regarded “ Tho ocean is 

so much water, and the foam, the npples, the waves, and 
the bubbles that arise out of that water, aro alike one 
with it, and yet they differ among themselves The 
foam is not the ripple, the ripple is not tho wave, tho 
wave is not the bubble , and yet the foam is water, the 
ripple is water, the wave is water, the bubble is water 
Tho soul is not the environment, tho environment is not 
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tlio soul; the soul is Self, the environment is Self." 
Nothing tiuly is but God. 

l, We may at once acknowledge that m this doctrine 
the Hindu proclaims that it is tho Unseen winch us the 
Real, and thereby makes a useful and effective protest 
agaiust mateiialism. He, at any late, should never seek 
in the sensuous that satisfaction for the soul which can 
be found only in God. But m proclaiming the reality of 
the unseen he affirms also the unreality of the seen It 
is hard to say which is the graver erroi — that which 
tetheis the soul to the earth, 01 that winch utterly dis- 
credits the earth and refuses to make it even a Bteppmg- 
stone to heaven. At any rate, the malign influence of this 
doctime is manifest enough m the life and work of the 
people of India There has been among them a notorious 
disestcem for facts, an almost ostentatious disbelief m reality. 
Look at the literature which India has produced It has 
been prolific in fable, but it has been baireu m history , 
it has been overgrown with speculation, but it includes 
hardly any woiks of careful obsei ration. Its great and 
ancient books expound to us an eccentric geography and 
a most romantic astronomy, but there are few records 
of even the smallest scientific value If, again, we con- 
sider Indian art, we find depicted shapes such as never 
were “ on sea or land " — forms wildly original, sometimes 
repulsive, and often ludicrously disproportioned , but 
there has Beldom been any really careful attempt 
to reproduce the forms of natuio or to exhibit with 
accuracy the best types of human beauty. Tins doctrine 
of H&yfi has lam like a cankerwoim at the root of the 
literature, art, and science of India. Nor can this bo 
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wondered at The nmio convinced and thorough-going 
a man is in lus Yedautisni, the moie profoundly must he 
distrust nature in all its foims At the best he can 
only feel towards it as a prisoner feels towards the 
cell which hides from him the light and freedom of 
the life without He cannot turn to it m any of its 
aspects and find therein hints and revelations of the 
Supieme One Nature, if it is anything at all, is a mask 
that hides God, not a window that reveals Him He 
caunot legitimately construe anything that he sees into 
an evpression of the mind and character of God Ho 
Vedautisb could ever have wiitten the nineteenth Psalm 
To him “ the heavenB ” do not, in any real sense, " declare 
the glory of God ” , for “ the heavens ” are an illusion and 
God is unknowable. Nature has no true ministry for such 
a man — inspires no song, lesolves no doubt, soothes no 
sorrow, and brings no revelation. 

To the Christian, nature necessarily bears a veiy 
different interpretation He may not dismiss it as 
unreal, he does not disdain it as misleading Ho legards 
it as the true manifestation of Spirit, and reveiences it as 
instinct with spiritual significance For him the woild 
is “ one vast apocalypse of God,” Who created it and 
ever sustams and animates it St Paul affirmed alike 
what is fundamental in Theism and what is fundamental in 
Pantheism when to the men of Athens he declaied “ the 
God that made the world and all things theiem 
Lord of heaven and eaith ” , and then added — “ for in 
Him we live and move and have our being ” 1 There wo 
have transcendence , there, also, we have immanence. 

1 The Acts of tho Apostles, mi 24, 28 (E.T ) 
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These are, m truth, the commonplaces of Bible teaching, 
though it has happened in the course of history that 
due emphasis has not been consistently laid on both 
But the full Christian new of nature is only attained 
when wo confess that “ all things have been cieated 
tlnough Him (Clmst) and unto Him , and He is beforo 
all things, and m Hun all tlungs consist ” 1 

Christ is at once the ground of creation and its goal 
He is the giound of 01*001100 , for God, in older to create, 
must necessarily go out from Himself , the Absolute must 
enter into relation But there is no going foitli of the 
father except m and through the Son, and therefore 
it is that we are told that “all things were made by 
Him, and without Him was not anything made that hath 
been made ” 2 

Christ is, further, the goal of creation. It is towaids 
the perfect realisation of Himself m His Son, and in 
those who should be “conformed to the image of His 
Son," that m natuie God has been piogressively working 
Thus the universe iu all stages of its history, and in all 
forms of its life, has been the outcome of the Bather’s 
will m Christ, and has been permeated aud controlled 
by His holy and loving purpose It is in this sense 
that the sacred writers have told us that “ of Him, and 
through Him, and unto Him, are all things ”, 5 and that 
Christian poets have felt 

A sense sublime 

Of something for more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 


1 CoL 1 . 16 , 17 (R V ) 

3 Romans xi S6 (R V ) 


s S John 1 . 3 (R V.) 
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And tUe blue sky, and in the mind of man , 

A motion and a spint tlmt impels 

All thinking Hungs, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things 

It is under the influence of sentiments like these that 
m Christian lands beyond all others theie lias been de- 
veloped an aesthetic delight in scenery and a steady 
devotion to physical science, Not merely for utilitaiian 
purposes have men interrogated the heavens and sought to 
disentomb the secrets of the earth, Theie has been also 
the desne and expectation that m nature they would find 
God’e witness to Himself The objection is fiequenlly 
mado that there are natural phenomena which, if God is 
good and working towards moral ends, contradict the idea 
of His immanent control But the perplexity is substanti- 
ally relieved if we remember that to the best of our 
knowledge God woihs on the plan of development, and 
that to some things, therefoie, there still attaches the 
impeifection of the ludimentary stage We must re- 
member, further, that though all creatures aie dependent 
on God, they are endowed with a relative independence — 
an independence which, in ceitam stages of being, makes it 
possible that there should be some deflection from the 
Divine will and purpose Such deflection is hound to 
issue m that which is mcongiuous and disastrous "In- 
complete or pei verted development" will explain much 
that otherwise is inexplicable, and, as has been truly soul, 
must be accepted as the “ limitation and not the manifesta- 
tion of the final principle of life.” 1 

While, then, to the Yed&ntist the world m its last 

1 Lidgett’s Fatherhood of Qod, p 873 
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explanation is an umeality, to the Chnstmn it is a true 
manifestation of tlie diameter and pin pose of God, some- 
thing, theiefore, which must bo studied with loverent 
attention and wondering gialitude 

11 But S'anlcara’s idealism not only disparages naturo ; 
it equally discredits man It places him, with all Ins pails 
and faculties, m exactly the same class as the surrounding 
physical phenomena He, like them, is simply 0110 move- 
ment 111 the evei lasting dream of Brahma His instincts 
and intuitions, llieicfoio, aie fundamental^ unreliable, and 
the testimony of Ins consciousness ought propeily to bo 
repudiated at every turn The Ved.Intist thus finds 
himself in a very singular position , he is compelled cveiy 
day and all day long to assume something which his theory 
pronounces falso, and then to act on the assumption. Ho 
eats and drmhs, loves and hates, plans and Uusle, and Ins 
W'liole life consists in these things, and yet behind all and 
tin ougli all I10 lias the assurance, bom of Ins hypothesis, 
that ho is the illusory victim of a baseless phantasy. In 
this way a man is completely torn in two boui,d by 
circumstance to live, he is bound by his doctrmo to 
legard his life as unreal. To the seuous-minded iupl 
such a chronic internal schism should be a continual 
distress and despair. But most of the disciples of 
S'ankara, m these days at any late, seem disposed to 
attend to the phenomenal in the confidence that the leal 
will take care of itself “ Yon have jewels," said I to a 
Vedfmtm one day , “ if I possess myself of them, will you 
turn philosopher and reflect that your possession of tho 
jewels and my appropnation of them are alike an illusion, 
and send no policeman aftei me ? ” The Vcdantin smiled 
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a slew wise smile, and thus replied — “ Your illustration is 
good, but you do not carry it far enough I will certainly 
send the policeman after you and put you in prison , and 
when you get there, yov may reflect that that is an illusion 
also" This represents with fair accuracy the spirit m 
which the average Indian pantheist treats his great 
doctrine But whei ever it is received with conviction it 
can only issue m discouragement Tor it reduces know- 
ledge to fiction and takes the heart out of enterprise 
Why should men encounter discomfort and danger and 
loss to add to the sum of human knowledge, or to the 
comfort and efficiency of human life, when all is illusion ? 
From among men fed on a theory like this you arc never 
likely to get a Bacon or a Newton, a Howard or a 
Wilberforce, a Franklin or a Livingstone. But know- " 
ledge oE the Divine is as impossible, on Ibis tlieoiy, as 
knowledge of the secular is untnist worthy Brahma alone 
is m the realms of the Beal I myself, and all like me, are 
unreal entities moving only m the realms of the Unreal 
How, then, is the gulf to be budged 7 How is the Unreal 
ever to know the Real ? If, as we are told, the faculty 
that apprehends is false, then must its appiehension he 
false also Bat if perchance the Unreal covld cross the 
gulf and enter the domain of the Beal, it must itself cease 
at that instant to evist, and its apprehensions must there- 
fore cease with it ! It has been said that, on this theory, 

“ I can only know God by ceasing to be man ”, but when 
I cease to be, I cease to know, and the flash of insight that 
annihilates the illusory me — what can it be but the false 
apprehension of a false entity ? Be that as it may, the 
Vedanlist agrees that if the light that shines within— my 
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real Self — would stream foith and 30m tlie Umveisn 1 
Light (though that Light is one and indivisible), then the 
pitcher that encloses it — tins personality of mine — must 
fiist be bioken and foi evei cast aside Thus, then, we 
see that Vedantism dispaiages man as well as natuie by 
attubntmg umeahty to Ins best faculties, and by denying 
that his knowledge has any correspondence with ultimate 
fact, 

111. Tt is simply one specific deduction fiom the above 
statement when we say that Yed.lntism entirely discredits 
the moral sense 111 man Wo talk about conscience, and 
.regard it as the supieme faculty in our constitution , but to 
the Hindu, conscience, like will and taste and 3udgment, is 
merely phenomenal, and the distinctions which it makes 
between light and wrong have only a temporaiy nnd con- 
ventional value. “If you tell the truth,” su^s the 
VedAntist Hindu, “ conscience can only be described as a 
fiction, and morality and duty aB pait of the obligation 
imposed by that fiction In tins dream-world the concern 
is not whether you are doing good actions or bad ones 
That is a minor consideration The concern is that you 
should act at all — for all action brings consequences and 
prolongs the period that we must spend on the wheel ” 
In piesonce of this theory, the distinction between virtue 
and vice becomes as unimportant as (say) the distinction 
between refinement and coaiseness, smartness and stupidity 
a sanguine temperament and a phlegmatic one. The 
only distinction worth making is that between the pheno- 
menal and the leal, and the rest is as nothing Clearly in 
such a system it is utterly beside the mark to speak about 
sin That is as much an illusion as everything else Au 
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deeds aicin themsehes the same. Speaking phenomenally, 
llicie are certain nctvw ties w Inch are inconvenient, inas- 
much as they bring upon us misfortune or disaster , while 
other actn lties are desirable because they bring us comfort 
and ciedit But essentially there is no difference, so that 
we are free to choose any course of action that expediency 
seems to suggest. If it will help a man to enjoyment or 
to promotion to tell a he, then a he is ns good as the truth, 
it is only to be regretted when it fails, but for that matter 
the truth wo ild be equally legrettnble if it happened to 
bring trouble Sm, theicfoie, if it be acknowledged to 
exist at all, is nothing other than the transgression of 
expediency , the failure to secuie your pleasure safely, the 
exposing yourself m any form to a\oidable misfortune or 
inconvenience And what is holiness? Still speaking 
phenomenally, holiness is only the perfection of prudence 
lo do nothing that will make you obnoxious to your caste, 
or to the largei community around you, is a very fan 
attainment in holiness TVliat a man may do safely, that 
lie may do confidently Hence it is that in India theie 
is such a shifting standard of morals The gods may do, 
and be lauded for doing, that which m a man would be 
execrated and punished the ‘ peccadilloes ' of Krishna, 
eg, are celebrated in popular ‘saeied’ song, and when 
you challenge them you aie informed that he was a god 
and had the powei and the right to do as he would, but 
that human beings, not having the same power, may not 
claim the same indulgence Similaily, among men, the 
lajah has one standard of conduct., while the subject must 
accommodate himself to another , the zemmdai may do 
certain things almost without criticism, which if done by a 
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iyot, would be counted cuminnl In India it has been 
reckoned that might gnes moral light — a doctime which 
is strong!) buttressed by the transmigration theory For 
tho lest, inward dispositions and soviet liabits, so fui as 
they do not obtrude themselves upon the outside woild 
to the man’s own detriment, are practically unimpoitnnt 
How completely these ideas lm\o filtered through the 
lanous Hindu populations, cvei) one who knows India at 
all fionx within is compelled to acknowledge It is simply 
a commonplace of caieful obscnation. Every coiuso of 
conduct, wdiatevor its essential quality, is justified in its 
success. But m all tins we are speaking merely of tho 
phenomenal and from tho point of view of the multitude, 
who illustrate the effects of Veduntism without understand- 
ing its philosophy But when the philosopher himself 
appears, ho brushes aside all phenomenal talk of sin and 
righteousness and conscience with the impatience of con- 
tempt, and leads us back to reality Seldom, perhaps, has 
this been stated so artlessly as by the late Swftmi Viv'ektl- 
nanda, m one of the addresses which ho delivcied duung 
the Pailiament of Behgions m Chicago “Ye nro the 
children of God,” he Bays, “ tho sharers of immortal bliss, 
holy and perfect beings Ye, divinities on earth, smneis ? 
It is a sm to call a man so It is a standing libel 011 
human nature Come up, 0 lions! and shake off tho 
delusion that you are sheep” The same idea is stated 
also in a Ved.lntisb publication, the B> ahmaiddin, 111 these 
words — “The distinctions of right and wrong aie meio 
appearances, which wall vanish as soon as the dream 
state of life is dispelled M1 We shall have to note shortly 
1 Quoted in Slater’s Higher Hinduism, 
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the influence of Vcdfmtism on morality from ti slightly 
difleient angle, but in the meantime we see that it makes 
of conscience an illusory faculty, and, except foi *' practical ” 
pm poses, invalidates all its judgments m regal'd to sm and 
ughteousness To such a doctnnc Clmstianity stands 
irreconcilably opposed, affirming, as it does, the tiustw'ortln- 
ness and authority of conscience, and the leality and eternity 
of moral distinctions 


SECTION V 

SOME FRUITS OF INDIAN FANTHEISM 

TnK reader will by this time hare realised that the supremo 
• and only tenet of Yedantism is the sole existence of 
Brahma The personal God, Is' vara, is not — except as the 
illusory product of Mu) a . 1 Nature and Man m all their 

1 An attempt is sometimes mado by Vcd&ntists who havo had tho ad rant 
ago of 'Western education, to denj all essontial difforonco bctxvecn Brahma 
and ls'varn Thus Mr K Sund u-imina Iyer, M A , a very dist-ngmslied 
gradnnto of tho Madras Unixorsity, m o most interesting artielo on "God 
and Jesus m tho light of tho Ycduiita,” contnbuted to tho Madras Eevicto 
in November 1°01, writes — 

"Is’ vara is Brahma viewed as related to tho Dmne Energy and as pro 
diking and sustaining tho unn erso, while Brahma is Is'vara m his cssoutial 
aspect, ns tho clmngolcss and noumcnal reality Between Brahma and 
IsVara there is thus a difference in the point of now, and none m essence 
Tliej aro one and tho same being considered in two different aspects, tho ouo 
expressing the cssenco of tho dinno existence, tho other omphas.sing tho 
relation of creato T , preserver, and destroy cr, in which tho one di\ mo entity 
stands to tliourn verse. Is'vara is tho all knowing, all powerful, highest lord 
of tho universe, abides m his own glory, and-is all pervading , but lio may 
tako np a special abode, or assume a bodily shape composed of it lyi, m order 
to gratify his devout worsluppors, or for tho purposo of proclaiming and 
maintaining virtue, justice, and truth in the world " This is not tho trao 
f cdantist view, but merely a modern accommodation of it Brahma is solo, 
and has not " two different aspeots ” until M.iyv has produced them There 
is no Is'vara at all except as tlio product of Brahma phn Affix fL He does not 
"tako up” JlArl as a special abode He docs not exist without Mdyd 
His relation to Brahma is unique He is tho original illusion of tho 1 m 
pc -sons! One Tho rest of us and the whole material and sentient world ars 
products of that illusion, lllusorx creatures of an illusory Creator. 
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qualities and capabilities and activities are the illusor) 
creation of the illusory Is^iara But nothing and nobody 
— -whether material woild or poisonal man or personal God 
— is, except m Brahma That is the standpoint of the 
Yed&ntist philosopher In the strength of that creed ho 
contradicts the universal testimony of our human con- 
sciousness, Joy and sorrow, health and sickness, good 
and evil, mind and matter, uio only name and form 
superimposed upon the unconscious and unsuspecting 
Brahma by tho irrepressible nuschief-makcr Mu}«u But 
a standpoint like this is too subtle to be adopted by tho 
popular mind, and when the Vedantist has cried — •“ Nothing * 
is but m God," tho common man has translated the high 
8a} mg mto another — “God is in over} thing”! It was 
inevitable, and tho philosophers themselves have acquiesced 
in it God is m everytlung — a being undistmgmshmgly 
diffused throughout His creation, as closely related, there- 
fore, to any ono thing, the lowest, as to any other thing, 
the highest, independently of all moral considerations A 
Vedantist cannot shrink fiom allowing, for instance, that 
God is as truly present m brute matter as in sentient 
life , that He is as certainly manifested in carnal appetite 
as in intellectual achievement, that He is as closely 
present to the selfish heart as He is to the generous 
hand 


To him who wise!} seep, 

Tho Brahman with hie scrolls and sane ti Lies, 
The cow, the elephant, the unclean dog, 

The Outcast gorging dog’s meat, all are one. 


So smg8 the Bhayavad Oita, and the sentiment has 
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found its ns ay into the folk -songs of Southern India 
I bus sse icad — 

Wlicic God xs seen there can bo nought but God. 

His heart can have no place for fear or shame , 

For caste, unclcanncss, hate, or wandering thought. 

Impure 01 pure, aro all alike to Him 1 

Frequently m conversation there is thrown around theso 
ideas the interest of illustration and the glamour of poetry. 
The sunshine, they will say, eti earns upon all things with 
impcnal indiscrimination. It burnishes the hilltop, but 
it docs not disdain the dunghill, it flashes in the clear 
mountain stieara,but it lends its glory also to the stagnant 
pool. Whatever the thing la itself, the presence of the 
sunlight consecrates it, and he who would do revel enco to 
the sunlight may do it just as legitimately and just as 
effectually m piesence of the stagnant pool as of the run- 
ning brook Tlio application is plain. Is not God, hho 
the sunlight, eveiywhere • in me, in the stone, the snake, 
the cow ? All things are worshipful because God is in 
them all, and the only consideration that need rcgulalo 
one’s worship is that of custom or convenience. Tims 
idolatiy is eveiywhere m India, and finds its reason and 
justification m the Pantheism that pervades India Every 
mountain-top is the pedestal of some deity , eveiy road- 
side has numeious shapes inviting men to worship. Tho 
plulosophic creed of India has Buffered, at the hands of tlio 
people, the most degrading translation Images no biggei 
than an infant’s toy, and forms “ more foul than bacchanals, 
more monstrous than tho fancies of nightmaie," aio 
worshipped with low piostrafcion. Suiely nevei was more 
1 Translated by Cover. 
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fearful Nemesis. Indian Pantheism began by sublimating 
everything into God , it has continued by precipitating God 
mto everything The subtlest spiritual monism in the 
world lives in open and unashamed alliance with tho 
grossest idolatry. 

But it does not conclude there If the Ved.mtist can- 
not deny that God is present in every form of phenomenal 
existence, he must allow also that Ho is present m every 
form of activity, and this again independently of all moral 
considerations He must, for instance, confess that God is 
as truly present in lustful bchemmg and cruel act as m the 
most splendid self-renunciation and the most magnanimous 
courtesy “ One to me are shame and fame ” What, then, 
is right and what wrong, when all is the outcome of tho 
same energy ? God is as the wind, man is as the sea Tho 
sea wnthes m wrath or smiles m peace, just us the wind 
will It carries nch freights m safety to distant poits, or 
dashes the ships against the roekB, just as the wand will 
The wind is inexorable, the sea is nresponsibla That is the 
true parable of Pantheism Who aie we to question tho 
energy of God ? We cannot control it, still less may we 
evade it We are the vehicles of its manifestation, that 
is all. Eveiy where and in all things mau la the driven 
victim of God A creed like that does two things it 
relieves men of all true sense of lesponsibihty , it ulsc 
paralyses hope and permanently bat's progiess It con- 
veits men mto the phonographs of God — incapable and 
irresponsible by themselves , simply legistermg and lepeat- 
mg the utterances of anotbor 'fins is, in truth, tho effect 
of this doctrine upon the people. Par more than can be 
imagined by strangers to India, men are blaming back 
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upon God their meannesses and impurities, their sorrows 
and crimes, and gaming thereby the peace of irresponsi- 
bility At an up-country station jail once I saw a man 
standing with hands pinioned, m ehaige of a small band of 
sepoys, and was told that he was j'ust being taken to be 
hanged When I expressed my rogret at the trouble 
which his crime had brought upon him, the man’s eyes 
flashed, and he said — “ I didn’t kill the man , it was God 
that did it Don’t you know that all we do is God’s 
doing?” That was no mere excuse. I have no doubt 
the man smceiely believed himself to be the irresponsible 
agpnt of a Poivei that he could neithei lesist 1101 escape. 
The incident afloids an extieme, and perhaps somewhat 
dramatic, lllusliation of a sentiment which is veiy widely 
diffused Among ceitain classes in India tlieie is no moie 
pressing need than that the people should have then 
personality disentangled for them, and should be set foith 
to themselves as separate, fiee, and theiefoie responsible. 
Wo need to tell them that, when one man kills another, it 
is not God in that man who has been committing murder 
Wc need to tell the women of India, labouring under cruel 
disabilities, that they need no longei acquiesce in them, 
under the idea that it is God who compels them to marry 
as infants and dcgiades them when they become widow’s 
It will be a good day for India when men have leached 
the conviction that custom is not infallibly the incarnation 
of God, for that He is holy and only holy, just and wholly 
just, and good without any admixture of evil, eternally 
separate from the inhumanities of custom, from the 
impurities of mythology, and from the cruel partialities 
of caste. 
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We have seen how VcdAntism affects the Hindu 
in regard to worship and morality Let U3 ask how 
it stands in relation to the great question of human 
biotherliood One would presume that heie, at least, 
its record would be good For Yedintism is at bottom 
tho doctrine of the One Foal That, therefoie, winch 
has any claim to reality m any of us is exactly the 
same in all Speaking as a VedAntist and m terms 
of ultimate tiuth, I am my hoihn, whatever his race, 
rolour, or language, and I am bound by my li) pothesis 
to try to penetiate to and identify the One Soul in each 
separate illusory incarnation of it Or if I leave the 
real and turn to the empirical, I am still committed b) 
this doctrine to the recognition of a common relationship 
among men , for in another than the apostolic sense, 
" there is no difference ” we are all victims of the same 
illusion, and needing, and struggling towards, the same 
deliverance Theoretically, therefore, caste, which divides 
men by impassable chasms, should find no countenance 
m VedAntism Actually, however, it has found therein 
constant suppoit and justification Why should this 
have been ? It is due m part, no doubt, to the fact that 
a system of thought which traces all that is to God, and 
thereby makes revolt and reform an impiety, was not 
likely to oppose a social arrangement which it found 
already m existence and well established But it is 
also certainly due to the other fact, that that social 
arrangement brought enormous advantage to its own chief 
adherents S aukara, for one, never wearies of affirming 
the sacred obligation of caste distinctions for everybody, 
except the man who has attained final knowledge, and 
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such nn one, he tells us, though free, is of all men least 
likely to violate established tradition 

Vediintism has lendered an impoitant service to the 
caste system by providing for it a sort of philosophic 
basis Its primary postulate, as we know, is that Brahnm 
is sole, and that all else is illusion That illusion is 
umxcrsal, however, and so long as it lasts we must 
accommodate ourselves to it What, then, can be better 
than that the illusoi >j life should be lucd as ncaily as 
2)0'siblc on the analogy of the real l In the realm of 
the real Bialima is the supreme entity , 111 the realm of 
illusion the community counts ns the eonespondmg entity. 
Beljgiously, the source of all evil and misery is the 
retcution of personal human consciousness , socially, the 
one uuforgivcablo am is the nsseition of personal freedom. 
Just as, the moment we touch reality, the one un- 
conditioned Brahma necessanly annihilates all separate 
existence, so in this woild of phenomena the social whole 
legitimately crushes out all indmdual rights and pre- 
tensions That, m truth, is the singular and distinct- 
ive work of caste — the depression of the individual and 
tho exaltation of the community , and Veduntism has 
probably, by its “ pseudo-philosophical justification," done 
more than any other school of thought to nvet upon 
India an organisation by which the sense of separate 
responsibility is practically extinguished, and conscience, 
as the organ of moral freedom, is killed Society, which 
claims to be sacred, tyrannises completely over personality 
which ought to be sacred How complete that tyranny 
is, is only family realised by those who have lived all 
their life in the West In spite of much that has 
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been written to the contrary, the social conventions of 
Euiope, even where most rigid, bear only a \eiy 
superficial analogy to the caste system of India They 
do not fix a man finally m any ono class , there are large 
areas of life which they do not affect at all , and they 
are never enforced by religious sanctions. But casto 
fixes a man’s position, determines his obligations, decides 
his direction quite independently of his individual gifts, 
character, or predilections It hedges lnm m on every 
side, and that from the very first A man may not, 
m disobedience to its regulations, asseit the right of 
individual human love to select its own affinity, aud Jus 
mnrriageis therefore arranged for him in childhood without 
Ins consent being required A man may not, except within 
very narrow limits, assert the right of natural aptitude, 
and many a young pnestly Brfihman, who could certainly 
have carved out a fortune for himself as a merchant, 
is living the life of a ‘ religious ' beggar Caste thwarts 
educated taste , — which is the reason why such multitudes 
of educated Hindus, with the desire and the means to 
visit Europe, are permanently imprisoned within their 
own shores Nay, a Hindu may not assert even the 
right to hfe, if the condition of living is the breaking of 
some conventional caste rule During a great fa min e m 
the Mysore, I saw a man lying exhausted on the roadside. 
“ What is the matter ? ” I asked “ I am very hungry,” 
said the man, "for three days I haic tasted no nee." 
I bade him keep up heart, and leaving him for a time I 
presently reappeared with a leaf plate, and on the plate 
a mound of cooked nee, eveiy gram white and separate, 
as the Hindu loves to have it “Eat a little,” I urged, 
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“and you will feel better.” Tho man looked at the 
rice most eagerly , aud then, at me most piteouBly , but 
at last, shaking his hand very feebly, he said — " Bhlayya 
Uda , nanna jdH, 11 anna jdti " (“ I daren't, I daren't , my 
caste, my caste”) “But if you don’t cat, you cannot 
live,” I gently persisted To this he only replied — • 
“ Jtih htidarc, pi dnavtnu " (“ If I lose my caste, what is the 
good of my life ? ”) I was m a 1 emote part of the countiy, 
and unable to call any one to his assistance Caste rules 
forbade his taking cooked food from the hand of a 
stimigei and foreigner, and in his loyalty to them he 
•dgclmed tho only help available Ho died befoie tho 
day was done Tho truth is, as I think Dr Miller has 
somewhere said, "Hinduism has so effectually overborne 
and ciuslied out tho individual elements in life, so 
strengthened and exalted tho social, that tho Hindu lives 
and moves and lias Ins bomg not m lnmself at all, but in 
the community of which he forms so insignificant a pait 
Its thoughts are his, its feelings his Whatever impulse 
seizes it, passes uniesisted over lnm With the community 
ho is willing to do anything, move anywhere in belief or 
thought , without it he will not move, nor will he 
usually acknowledge any obligation to move” Times are 
changing even in India, and the temper of the Hindu 
is changing with the times But the words which I have 
quoted are an accuiate description of the real spmt 
and working of the caste system, and they are substantially 
true to-day For the continuance of that system, 
Ved&ntism has a largo share of responsibility Not only 
lias it never repudiated it, it lias frankly adopted it and 
strenuously fought m its defence. This fact is not very 
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palatable to present-da) Yedfm lists who haie come into 
touch with the laiger and noblei influences of then time, 
and who delight to show what strong support tho 
sentiment of universal biolheihood mvjht find m their 
system But they cannot deny history, and S'nnkarn is 
completely against them. 




SECTION YI 


VEDANTISM as a religion 

As tlio hart pauteth after tho water broods, bo pauteth my soul after 
Tliee, 0 God — P*.ai it xlu 1. 

, If yo thon, being ovil, know how to give good gifts unto your children ; 
how much more shall your heavenly Father giro the Holy Spirit to them 
thrrt ask Him T— Sr Luke ix. 13. 

We lntve exhibited Indian Pantheism in its theoretical 
implications and m some of its practical developments 
Id remains for us to consider whether it has any value as 
a religion. 

I 

The necessary notes of religion are adoration, tiust, 
and love, and it finds its natural exercise m prayer and 
thanksgiving But these feelings and exercises are im- 
possible unless we first of all postulate a distuiotion of 
pei sons between God and the worshipper “God is God, 
and I am I , He one person, and I another.” Without 
that lehgion has no meaning Now Ved&ntism affirms 
with the strongest emphasis God’s presence m us, but it 
domes until equal emphasis that He is personally distinct 
, fiom us Dr Deussen quite truly states the Yednntic 
position thus — "(1) The soul cannot be diffeient fiom 
Brahma, because besides Bralima there is no being , (2) it 
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cannot bo regarded as a transformation of Bralnna, beenuso 
Brabmn as unchangeable , (3) and still less is it a part of 
Brahma, because Brahma has no paits Nothing remains, 
then, but to conclude that the soul is identical with 
Brahma — that each ono of us is the all-unchangeable 
Brahma, without parts, and comprehending m itself all 
being” This is a se\erely careful statement, and needs no 
confirmation But it may bo w ell to set by the side of it 
the witness of one of India’s own sons, tlio Into Swilmi 
Yivekfinanda In one of Ins lcctuies ho asks — “Why 
does man go out to look foi a God ? . , It is your 
own lieai t beating, and you did not know; you were i 
mistaking it foi something external He, nearest of the 
near, my own self, the reality of my own life, my body 
and my soul,' — I am Tlico and Thou ait Me. That is your 
own nature. Asselt it, manifest it You are not to 
be perfect, you are that already 1,1 These are not 
ecstatic ejaculations stiuck out suddenly m a moment of 
oiatoncal excitement They are the first and final word of 
the Vedanta 2 But if they weie truo they would render 
worship an enormity A theoiy like tins transfoims every 
act of reverent adoration into an act of more solf- 
glorification The moment when a man worships ought to 
be the moment when he most neaily touches leality, and 
if at suoli a time a man shall say to himself — " In sober 
truth I am Brahma, enmeshed, indeed, for the time being 


'Seo sovoral passages of this sort quoted in James’ J r nne(ies of Religious 
Experience, pp 613, 614 

1 Compare the Chhdndogya Upamshad, in 14 —‘‘The universal eoul is 
my soul within the heart , smallor than a grain of riec, a barley corn, a 
mustard seed, a groin of millet, or the hornol of a giam of millet This is 

aan thestworld?” ^ ***** ^ ***> the alr > the sk * P catcr 
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m Mfiya and hoodwinked by many a delusion, but Biahma 
nevertheless, and there is no other” — all possibility ol 
worship is past At times when earthly distress forces 
the man into an attitude of prayer, is it not inevitable 
that a sudden doubt should arrest his petition, and that he 
should cry — “ Alas 1 I am speaking only to myself ” ? 

When we leave this high ground, and consider man 
merely in Ins phenomenal character, we are still as far as 
ever from finding a religion m Vedfratism. For the God 
that it presents to us is impersonal, having neither parts 
nor passion , neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear, nor 
q, heart to feel Why praise the deaf ? Why prostrate 
yourself before the blind ? Why wail to the unfeeling ? 
Why order your arguments before the unknowing? If 
God be such, every temple for worship, every sacrifice in 
propitiation, every act of prayer, and every psalm of 
thanksgiving is a superfluity and the very wantonness of 
unreason Little wonder that The Hindu, an influential 
newspaper m Madras, has written — “The Vedftntic God 
is a cold, dreary, philosophic conception, which the Hindu 
masses have never cared for, which the vast majority of 
mankind can never be brought to reverence, and which 
is quite incapable of influencing them in the formation of 
character ” 1 

Strangely enough, and yet perhaps not strangely, we 
find our Indian philosophers commending to their followeis 
Bhalh (he. loving devotion) as one path leading to final 
illumination and deliverance. It is not regarded as the 
highest path, but it is counted as a good and sure way, if 
withal a slow one, by which to reaoh the YedSntic heaven. 

1 Qttoted in SUter’a Higher Hindiatm, p. 123, 
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Loving devotion 1 But loi e can only be when there is an 
object that excites it, and it is only satisfied when that 
object responds to it Mere spontaneous lo\e, which has 
no relation to a real and worthy object, is simply the 
phantasy of an ill-regulated brain , and love which can 
gam no response either dies unfed or turns life into a 
lasting bitterness How then can one loi e Brahmn '< 
According to the hypothesis, he has no qualities to evoke 
love and no faculty with which to lecogmse and respond 
to it 

Brahma is bodiless and nctionleas, 
Passionless, calm, unqualified 

C 

In legard to such an entity loie is as impossible as 
hate. 

Love in its truest sense is always of persons to persons, 
and it is in recognition of this fact that the Yedanta finds 
room withm itself for the doctrine of a personal God. A 
Western Pantheist has Baid — "The universal does not 
attract us until housed in au individual ” By evolving 
Is'vara the Hindu has Bought to bnng the unnersal into 
bounds, and to set forth the uninteresting abstract m the 
foim of an attractive concrete If, howe\er, this Is’iara 
were real he would still be no true manifestation of Brahma. 
For he is personal, endowed with intelligence and purpose 
and loi e, and therefore no contemplation of him, no approach 
m spirit unto him, could eier help us one step towards 
knowing %t But he is not real. He is the first aBd chief 
oi all illusions, the earliest offspring of Brahma’s union 
with May et He stands, therefore, m the same category of 
phenomena as ourselves, and needs the same enlightenment 
as we do to dispel his illusion With this knowledge 
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present to his mind, how is it possible for any man, when 
his thought is clearest and lus purpose most sincere, to 
turn to ts\ara with reverenco and desne and self- 
committal, all of winch are essential to true leligions love ’ 
Who can become enthusiastically devoted to an admitted 
fiction? To bid us worship a personal God, and to tell us 
at the same time that such a God is, in truth, onlj a 
phantasm, is to mock and degrade us — if indeed it be 
possible to degrade unreal beings such as we are 

Yedantism, then, offers to man no real object of religious 
affection , neither does it present to him any Being to 
whom he can pray. The instinct of prayer is universal. 
Men are always needing, always asking, and always suppos- 
ing themselves to be near a Presence that can answer 
them By the witness of multitudes through long age3 
there is no exercise which so certainly comforts, strengthens, 
and purifies the soul as prayer But the Vedantist cannot 
consistently suggest either use oi suitability in that exercise 
He might almost as well be an atheist and deny the 
existence of God altogether as postulate such a real entity 
as Brahma, or such a phenomenal person as Is'varn 
Addressed to such beings prayer simply loses itself in the 
air and cannot stnke echoes anywhere It is a relief to 
turn from unintelligent irresponsive Impersonality, and 
from a merely mythical Personality, to Him of Whom oui 
Lord said — “When ye pray, say, Fatiteb ” 1 Father* 
In that word we have, with real personality, kinship, 
authority, and love. All the elements that suggest rever- 
ence, evoke affection, and promise satisfaction, are united 
in the Father, To a God who is Father sons ^properly 

* St Luke si 2 (R V.) 
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render devotion and address petition, and tins all that 
makes religion becomes puss ble. 


II 

Yed’ntism fails as a rel moa because it presents an 
impossible object of devotion . but it fails also because 
it misdirects the appeal which it makes in man To the 
Yedsntist the trouble at the root of all things is not sin — 
a disordered and nnsubmissn e will bat ignorance — a 
darkened tmdersh-nding The remedy, therefore, which 
he announces is cot moral bat metaphysical That is the 
distinctive mark of that great system * it makes its appeal 
almost solely to the intellect, and relegates such o'her 
facalties of man as will and. affection, to inferior esteem 
and attention. S'snkara, in the very forefront of bis 
commentary on t^e Te ddrfa-SKras, places these words. — 
B Tilth, a view to freemg one’s sell from that wrong notion 
which is the cause of all evil, and ascert ainin g thereby the 
knowledge of the absolute unity of the Self, the study of 
the YecLnta tents is begun.” 1 “Wrong notion” — that is 
the evil, ® knowledge ” — that is the cure. Here is set 
forth the complete Tecantic diagnosis of man’s state and 
its main scheme for obtaining salvation. According to 
this, the Hindu need not concern hrmcpTf anxiously about 
an ooedient will or purged affections; he need not cry 
with the Psa lmis t, “ Create in me a clean heart, 0 God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” If he docs this 
there can be no objection, but he is thereby concentrat- 
attention on subordinate faculties and an inferior 

aim. 


1 Vcdi* ‘a-SZ'TZi fSB E. h p 9 
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Now, such a grading of oui faculties has no authority m 
e\penence and is impossible to religion Kant had stiong 
justification when he dismissed Pure Reason fiom sovereignty 
in legard to religion, and a (Turned instead the "pnmacy of 
the Practical Reason” — "the validity and tianscendent 
authority of thoso notions which aio involved in our moral 
peisonalitv ” 1 The will is par excellence the moral faculty 
The cognitive faculty is non-moral. There may be know- 
ledge of God and yet estrangement from Him. There is 
no ground for the assumption that piogiessive knowledge 
will certainly mean approximating union, 01 for the hope 
that pei feet knowledge will meulably end in complete 
identity Religion is fundamentally the leconcihation of 
persons and not the solving of metaphysical problems. 
The clearest apprehension of God’s natuie may yet leavo 
us far fiom submission and love — in which caso, however 
advanced we may be m philosophy, religion lias not yet 
begun 

The distinction between Chustiamty and Vcdantism 
on this point has been so clearly set foith by Dr Deussen 
in his great work on the “ Philosophy of tlio Upamshads,” 
that we must needs, though dissenting in part, quote 
neaily the whole of it. Ho says — “ Why do we need a 
release fiom this existence ? Because it is the realm of 
ein, is the reply of the Bible The Veda ausuois, BecaiiBO 
it is the realm of iguoiance The former sees depravity 
in the volitional, the latter in the intellectual side of mail 
The Bible demands a change of tho will, the Veda of tho 
understandmg. On which side does the tmth lie? If 
man were puie will or pure intelligence, we should have 
1 Soc Teaching of Sicdmi Vti&h&mnda, p 68, 
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to decide for one or the other aUeraatne But since ho 
is a being who both wills and knows, the great change 
upon which the Bible and the Veda alike make sahatiou 
depend must be fully wrought out m both departments of 
the life Such a change is, m the first place, according to 
the biblical uew, the softening of a heart hardened by 
natural self-love, and the inclining of it to deeds of 
righteousness, affection, and self-dema! But it is, in the 
second place, the breaking forth upon us of the light of 
the great intellectual truth, which the Upanishads taught 
before Kant, that this entire universe with its relations to 
space, its consequent manifolduess and dependence upoq 
the mind that apprehends, rests solely upon an illusion 
(indyd), natural indeed to us through the limitations of 
our intellect and that there is m truth one Being alone, 
eternal, evalted abote space and time, multiplicity and 
change, revealed in all the forms of nature, and by me 
who also am one and undivided, disco\ered, and realised 
within as my very Self, the Atman As surety, howeiei, 
as to adopt the significant teaching of Schopenhauer, the 
will and not the intellect is the centre of a mail’s nature, 
so surely must the pre-emmence be assigned to Christianity 
m that its demand for a renewal of the will is peculiarly 
vital and essential But, on the other hand, as certainly 
as man is not mere will, but intellect besides, so certainly 
vill that Christian renewal reveal itself on the other 
side as a lenewal of knowledge, just as the Upanishads 
teach.” 1 

In this passage Dr Deussen’s suggested parallel 

1 Translated by Professor Geden in an article in the Lend on Quarterly 
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between I?iblc and Vcdfmtic teaching is vitiated bj tins 
one consideration, that tho Bible postulates a leal man 
with a responsible will, while the Veda postulates an 
illusoi) man with an unreal intellect, and capable onlj 
of a fahe nppichension But, eettmg that aside, wo nmj 
remark that m Christiaiulj the insistence on the pumacy 
of tho moral faculties m man does not, in tho slightest 
degree, involve tho disparagement of the intellectual 
faculties Illumination is as much an object of desire to 
tho Christum as to the Iltudu, but lie finds the surest path 
to it m obedience, which is of tho Will "If any man 
.willcth to do IBs will he shall know of the doctrine " 1 
The knowledge which spnngs from spmtual sjmpatbj 
and lojal devotion is not less clcni and full than that 
which comes from mcie intellectual nppichension And 
it has this gieat advantage, that it maj bo acquired 
by all Speculative aptitudes are the possession only 
of tho few’ But moral aptitudes aic given to all, m 
dideimg degrees no doubt, and with differing complete- 
ness of lcsull, but still to all It is on this sido, 
thcrcfoie, that Christianity makes its principal appeal 
To win your way to tho final bliss of the Vedanta you 
must bo a philosopher , for though tho beatific vision 
transcends reason, jet metaphysical knowledge is the 
necessary preparation for it But Christianity presents 
not the problems of tbo Divine being, but tho perfections 
of tho Divine character It exhibits to us His grace, His 
patience, Hib forgiving meicy, His constant care — traits 
which make successful appeal to tho appichension of all 
— and bids us respond with a read) will and grateful 
* St. John wi. 17 (RY) 
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hoaifc, with lnumlil), submission, and trust It would lead 
us to God by the pathway of moral accord with Him, 
not intellectual compichensiou of Him. VedAntism is ft 
system framed foi tlio few who delight in subtleties and 
revel in debate, but, while it quickens mental perception, 
it neither warms the affections nor rectifies the will. 
Christianity, on the other baud, seeks to produce moral 
renovation, and tbeieby takes the first step tow aids in- 
spiring, dnectmg, illuminating, and Baving the whole 
man. 

Ill 

Whither does this system lead? If we accept lie, 
piemises and follow its precepts, to what goal shall t we 
attain? The auswei lies in the one Mol'd Muktj, ic 
L iberation That is India’s gieat word. It rcpiesenta 
the summitm bonum, the final bliss It 13 not heaven, 
it is a state gicatei and better than tlmt Heaven 
(siarga) is but one stage to multi, a coveted and de- 
lectable expei lcuce indeed, but transient even as hell 
(nauxla) is trausmnt 

. the}', ■when lliat prodigious joy is o’er, 

Paradise spent, mid wage for merits gnen, 

Come to the world of death aud change once more 

But in mulh the last bnth has been reached, the chain 
of works that bound us to phenomena is biohen, and the 
transmigrating entity has won home at last This result 
is attained through vidyA, ic knowledge The life-long 
effort of the pilgrim is to know himself as he really is— 
m himself and apart from phenomena « Tvchdi aeaxrrov 
meant a very different thing to the Greek aud to the 
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devout disciple of Upamslmd teaching To tho latter 
yywert? was an opening of the eyes, the recognition of 
an existing fact which only needed to bo known and 
realised to bring about, automatically as it were, his lclcase 
from tho pains and penalties of existence, and tho enjoy- 
ment of tranquil and ceaseless repose. There was therefore 
no question of an absorption or reabsorption into lliahnu 
Such a phiaso was meaningless, and tho conception in- 
volved irrational and self-contradictoiy lie already 1 vas, 
and always had "been, one with Bialima . Blinded, howcvoi, 
by M.'lya, I10 had lost sight of this fundamental, this all- 
important truth, and had wandered far m tho iua/C 3 of 
eiipr and deceit With the recoveiy of knowledge, theio 
had come also to the newly-enlightoned man recoicry of 
bliss ." 1 

“One with Brahma" — that is tho goal, multi But 
what, precisely, does that represent? We must beie put 
away all our Western notions of matured powers working 
with tho zest and harmony of perfect health 111 an eternally 
congenial environment It is tho exact truth to say that 
multi is not “perfect character, but peifect character- 
lessness.” Ono with Brahma? But in Brahma theie 10 
neither thought, nor will, nor feeling It 13 Being, in a 
dreamless sleep that shall never be broken It has no 
interests, no activities, no positive enjoyments Its happi- 
ness is the blank monotony of eternal, unintelligent repose. 
The nearer, then, the pilgrim, while still pursuing Ins 
journey, can approximate to this condition, the soonei may 
.he hope to reach his goal The man closest to Brahma is he 
whose phenomenal interests have been most successfully 

1 Professor Goden m London Quarterly Lmno, 
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narrowed, whose ncccssaiy activities arc emptiest of care 
aud desire, whose faculties have been most lieail) atrophied 
That man is faithest aw a) from Brahma who is most wide- 
awake, whose inteiests are most vivid, whose activities are 
most catholic, and whose faculties aie at the highest point of 
1 esponsiv eness and efficiency To the "Vcdunlist, therefore, 
final salvation means, not the filling of life to the faithest 
limits of its capacity, but the complete empt)ing of it 
In so far as his thoughts mov c in line with Ins s) stem, his 
ideal must be poles apart from all that wc mean by great 
and true manhood 

The religious discipline approved by the Vedanta accords 
evaetly with the end to be attained The Self is belieied 
to he encased in five v estnres — (1) the earthly hod) , (2) 
the vital airs, (3) the sensorial, (4) the cogmtional, and 
(5) the beatific vestures. The second, third, and fourth of 
these form the invisible body, which accompanies the soul 
through all its pilgrimage of births. But it is onl) wheu 
the last and innermost of these vestures has been stripped 
away that the Sell is free and multi is realised How, 
then, is this five-fold encasement to be laid aside ? In the 
mam, and most successfully, by the practice of those forms of 
asceticism prescribed by the Yoga discipline. 1 Yoga means 
“ union,” and the elaborate and difficult directions given to 
the practising Y6gi are all meant to speed the union of 
the individual spirit with the sole and eternal Self, by 
withdrawing it progressively from everything phenomenal. 
The discipline fixBt of all prescribes acts of “ forbearance ” 

If a man practises Y<5ga for six months and is thoroughly free from 
the outer world, then the perfect onion, which is endless, Inch, and hidden, 

ts accomplished ’’-ifa^nlyajfo-JTpanwftad, rr 28 
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(yama ) — foi beni jng to slay, to mdulgo the passions, to 
rceenc gifts But tlus is very elemon taiy, and the ical 
meaning and method of Yoga only become apparent when 
wo reach the section dealing with religious posfciucs 
( dsanct V 

In a fair, still spot 

Having fixed Ins abode, — not too much raised, 

Hor jet too low,— let him abide, his goods 
A cloth, a deerskin, and the Kuia grass 
There, setting hard his mind upon The One, 

Restraining heart and senses, silent, calm, 

Let him accomplish Y6gn, and achieve 
Pureness of soul, holding immovable 
• Body and ncch and head , his gaze absorbed 

Upon his nose aid, rapt from all around 2 

* 

In this typical posture the Y6gi is to practise three 
methods of restraining and ultimately of suspending tho 
breathing (jmhiCnjdma) , lie is to persist m the piaetico 
of them until he becomes oblivious of everything around 
him, and is able to meditate without recognising distinction 
of subject and object ! When ho can repeat the m) stic 
syllabic Om m silence 20,736,000 times and meditate 
uninterruptedly upon it, and when lie can suspend the 
-cspirntorj movements completely foi a period of twelve 
da} s, tlieu the Yogi has urnvcd at samddhi — the slate in 
which rnulli is close at hand 3 But samddhi is a stale 
of traucc, of sclf-h} pnotism, of the complete arrost of all 
outward correspondences One to him who has reached 

1 Tito eight nccessoncs of Ydgn ore —(1) Forbearance {yama), (2) Minor 
religions observances (m yama), (3) Religions postures (dsana), (4) Regula- 
tion of tho breath (pnlndmhna), (5) Restraint of tho organs of sense (praty 
dfdm), (6) Fixed attention (Jhdrana), (7) Contemplation (dhydna), (S) 
Meditation (taiiulMi) 

* Sir Ldvnu Arnold’s Swig Celestial, Chapter n» 

* Sec Jacob s Hindu Tanihcwn, p 120 
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that stale me “ heat amt cold, plcasuics and pain, glory 
and shame” He is 

dwelling apart > 

Upon a peak, with senses subjugate, 

"Whereto the clod, the rock, the glistering gold 
Show all ns one 

The process of salvation is thus, m the Vedanta, one 
of piogicssivo^ sclf-eucumscription — the exclusion of 
interests until the last has disappeaied, the persistent re- 
pression of thought until thoughtlessness has been reached 
The Vcd.lntic saint is the man who has pursued abstraction 
to the point of vacuity, who has declined fiom passivity 
to absolute apathy, who has leached peifect inertion 
Henceforth nothing connected with the phenomenal tforld 
can delight or depress him 

. like the ocean, day by day receiving 
Floods from all lands, which never overflows ; 

Its boundary line not leaping, and not leaving, 

Fed by the rivers, but unsucllcd by those, — 

So is the perfect one ! to his soul’s ocean 
The world of sense pours streams of witchery. 

They leave him ns they find, without commotion, 

Taking their tribute, but remaining sea. 

Ho has eyes, but is as if he walked m darkness , ears, 
but dwells as m unbroken stillness, a mind, but knows 
not tins from that He has renounced all — home, friends, 
lnlcicsts, ambitions, and even personality itself 1 Though 
ho lues on, he is 

Unmoved by passions and unbound by deeds, 

Setting result aside. 

If a man, though well enlightened (by instruction), is still pierced by 
pvvs'on and darkness, and attached to Ins children, wife, mid houso, then 
e* nn on is nc\ er accomplished "—AftnlrAyana Ujxtmshad, v 1 28 
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Upon the man thus prepared the vision breakB at 
last He sees his own self as the Highest Self , 1 and 
in the bnghtness of that vision all" lesser lights — the “ I ” 
and “thou” and “it” of phenomenal life — fade as stars 
at sunrise He is able to say — “ In pure verity it is only 
the Self that ever is or has been There has been no 
soul migrating, neither any world in which it wept and 
hoped and toiled. These things were phantasmagoric 
figments, a play of semblances, an illusory darkness 
Now the light is unveiled, and it is a pure undifferenced 
light I am Braiima, and there is no other, nothing elso ” 2 
■Thus “the dewdrop slips into the Binning sea,” and 
innltz is attained With clear apprehension he makes 
the great final confession of Ved&ntism — Brahma sat yam, 
Jag an mitiiya, JIva Braiimaiva napaea (Brahma is true, 
the world is false, the soul is Brahma and nothing else) 
This is an experience, we are told, which may bo 
obtained m our present life It is the ambition of every 
true Vedftntiat to become a jivanviulta — one, ic, liberated 
from furthei succession of births, and still living A 
single illuBtiation is enough to suggest to the Hindu the 
possibility of this. Just as the potter's wheel may con- 
tinue to revolve long after the force that started it has 
been withdrawn, so the phenomenal life may continue 
even after Ignorance, winch caused it, has been dispelled 
Now the special mark of the jivanviulta, the man who 
has scaled the topmost summit of Vedtaitic sainthood, 
is this— that he has penetrated the illusion of plurality, 


1 MaxtrAyana Upamshad, vr 20. 

*Cf Gough’B Philosophy of the Upamshculs, p 
tliwo phrases aro reproduced, 
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without result. This is the supreme product of Vedfmtism 
— a passionless, aimless, unmoral entity, moving in tho 
phenomenal, but presumably engrossed with the real. 
To such a one, life brings thenceforward neither obligation 
nor opportunity. There is no further personal develop- 
ment to strive after, and his salvation is perfected in 
a complete disregard of and indifference to Ins fellows 
He sees them as they are, fugitive shadows, and disesteems 
them accordingly! Such a being is useful neither for 
pnvate friendship nor for public service He is no man. 
All that makes a man — individuality, energy, mterest in 
grpat causes, self-sacrificing service for others, — these are 
ab^nt m lnm His feet walk, Ins hands move, Ins tongue 
speaks, but it is merely, as it were, lesiduaiy muscular 
movement, the revolving of the wheel after tho impetus 
that started it lias ceased to be applied. Though still m 
the world, he is m no fiiutful sense of tho woild. His 
attainment of liberation has meant his withdrawal from 
power to help those who are still m the coils of phenomena. 
So far as they are concerned, he might as well be dead. 
Pnncipal Gough has said quite truly that it is no business 
of Indian saints of this type “to seek to see things as 
they are, and to help to fashion them os they ought to 
bo, to lot the power at work m the woild vork freely 
thiough them, to become ‘docile echoes of the eternal 
voice and pliant organs of the infinite will ’” 1 Sainthood 
in tho Vedanta is the dropping of manhood / 

The Yoga discipline is the distoition and e\aggeratio ' 
of necessary truth. It is vital for all men that the fl 
should be subjugated to spint, that deed and desi 

1 Philosophy of the Upanuhads, p 267, 
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thought should be bunted for all of us m those directions 
where they pioienfc the noblest fnution of our present 
life or endanger our final destiny. This was the truth 
enforced by Christ m those great and awful words in 
which He bids us cut ofi tbe band or foot, or pluck out 
the eye, if they cause us to stumble 1 Tins was what He 
meant, also, when Ho bade us renounce home and friends 
and all that we ha\e, if need be, that we may be His 
disciples. 2 There is necessity in all In es for self-control, 
and in most for 6tern self-curtailment. But it is no base 
mutilation that our Lord preaches, no process of slow 
suicide. If there is to be bnntation, it is to make us not 
les3 of men, hut more — stronger and nobler, because vie 
liave parted with that wlucb degraded and enfeebled us 
The discipline that He suggests does not ever mean 
the suppression of life, but its increase and mvigora- 
tion His desire for men is not that they should 
withdraw from the woild, but that they should pass 
through it radiant with energy and overflowing nith 
love, touching it at all points, aud t-ouchmg it always to 
bless Jesus is Himself our type as well as our teacher. 
He was the true Yogt, surrendeuug Himself absolutely 
to the will of God, aud sacrificing Himself without measuie 
in the service of men But self-renunciation is not the 
loss or enfeeblement of manhood , it is its perfect reali- 
sation So was it w the case of our Lord , so is it m 
e\ ery case " I ha\ e been ciucified with Christ,” 3 exclaimed 
PauL What theu ? Was the man within him gone? 
“ No,” says he, "I h\ e ” , and then he explains how 

1 Matt win S, 9 

* Gm u 20 (B V ) 
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hia life is Christ’s life m him, enlarging, permeating 
and energising his whole being. He yielded up his 
self completely, and then by God’s grace received it back, 
transmuted, sanctified, completed. Christ calls us all 
to perfect manhood When man is at his best, working 
at most points for the world’s highest good, living his 
life at once most contemplatively and most actively, then 
is he nearest to union with Him' who ib the God and 
Father of us all m Christ Jesus. / 
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but of staling contrasts Is it surprising that they doubt 
nud hesitate and Inin back ? But Christianity will win — 
not swiftly but surely, for it has on its side common- 
sense, conscience, and the need of the human heart In 
spite of all philosophy, men, and Hindus among them, will 
be compelled to trust the testimony of their consciousness 
In spite of all philosophy, what conscience affirms leason 
will in vain deny In spite of all philosophy, the hcait 
will “cry out foi God, the living God” The constitution 
of human nature everywhere is on the side of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ 
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